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a | | NOSERVICE! NOSUCCESS! 


_ varied as to afford an excellent basis of choice to teachers, for M. C. S. or any other public or semi-public 
The editorial aim of this Company is to present the best institution today. You know this to be true and 
books in vocal music, which are diversified in .character consequently you know that if M. C. S. had not 
and suitable for al! pupils from the first year in the primary rendered a peculiarly EFFICIENT SERVICE 


school through the last year in the high school. it : : 
could by no means ha resen 
Almost everything in vocal music, beth basal and supple- y - ve. eae Pe : 


hi ing i ; ; 

mentary, needed by schools will bé found on our list— 6 gh Ags = oa Coma y Hojo uniform 
charts, courses of instruction, collections of songs, cantatas, neste Of OUr graduates is but the natural re- 
and selections from oratorios. The courses of instruction ection of the success of the institution, Why 
differ from one another, not only in their development but not attend this successfu! institution? 
also in the number of volumes composing each series. All 
are carefully graded. WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 

The songbooks are, for the most part, made up ‘ . 
of songs of nearly every kind, and are intended BEGIN: Day School any Monday ; Evening 


for general school use in opeming exercises and School any Tuesday. 
assembly singing. The cantatas and oratorios supply 


concert material for special occasions, such as commence- Our normal course is especially adapted for the train- 


ments, entertainments, festivals, and holidays. ing of commercial teachers. 
New music publications are constantly being added to 


our list, in order to present fresh material and to 
satisfy. new demands. 
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MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“Educationally the strongest business school in New England’’ 


American Book Company {56 PLEASANT STREET 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO MALDEN, MASS. 





| Complete Music Catalogue sent on request 





THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES—EDWARDS.” Doctor 
Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without, parallel in studies of heredity. His comparison of 
this story with the study of the ‘‘Jukes’’ family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and 
significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


IO ES-EDWwWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents ‘ Paper, 25 cents 
New England Publishing Company 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNEQUALED RECORD 


of The Progressive Road to Reading 


1S DUE TO UNEQUALED MERIT. These books have set a standard which other readers vainly strive to 
meet. Their material—the fairy tales, fables, myths and legends, that every child should know— makes 
worth-while reading ; their method is simplicity itself. The result is the power to read with expression 
and fluency in an incredibly short time. 


Book One, 32c; Book Two, 40c; Introductory Book Three, 42c; Book Three, 48e; Book Four, S0c; Plan of Work, 25c. 
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Prompt! 
TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 


: ‘thank you f. our excellent services in filling m yest 
oun “i ou have certainly left all tbe fent'e the 
f and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 


“Fair! 


From a Connecticut teacher :— 

I thank for your interest in locating me and will en- 
deavor to live up to the dation which you gave me, 
l am enjoy my work here in the School as I have 
never en teaching before. ' 


From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
s0 much in accordance with your motto, ‘Prompt, Cou us, 








From a New Hampshire teacher :— 
preciate your kindness and interest in getting me - 
alte and I certainly feund yeur agency y boner or rey ine 
other with whieh | registered. 
From a teacher of a large private school :— 


lam ve d to tell yeu that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 


Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 

Send for registration blank and manual. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Munager. 

6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mase. 

Leng Distance Telephene. 













The Information Contained in 


THE SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES 


Edited by Paul H. Hanus 


COST $125,000 TO COLLECT 
And problems are solved init that may save 
one city $2,000,000 
Study These Problems as Applied to Your City 


There are 20 Important Problems Discussed 


DR. FRANK P. BACHMAN 
MR, FRANK W. BALLOU 
MR, STUART A. COURTIS 
DR. CALVIN O. DAVIS DR. ERNEST C. MOORE 
DR. EDWARD C, ELLIOTT DR, HERMAN SCHNEIDER 
MR. FRANK V. THOMPSON 
The volumes already published are 


Hanus, School Efficiency. Cloth. 158 pages. 
S eaateeeel 


y 
DR. HENRY H. GODDARD 
PROF, PAUL H. HANUS 
DR.-FRANK M. McMURRY 


$1.00 
«Mailing price 1.20 

McMurry. Elementary Schoo! Standards. Cloth. 230 pages. 
List price $1,259 
Mailing price 1.50 


List price 


Moore. How New York City Administers Its Schools. 
Sak te Cloth. 334 pages, ListPrice $1.25 
Mailing price 1.50 
The volumes in preparatien are 
Courtis. Standards in Arithmetic. 
Davis. High School Programs (Courses) in Study. 
Elliott. City School Supervision. 


Goddard. School Training of Defective Children. 
Schneider. Vocational] (Industrial) Schools. 
Thompson. Commercial! Education. 


Full descriptive circular on application 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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- Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics 





THREE-BOOK SERIES 





Some Features of the 


Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics 


Problems relating to vital interests of life. 
Sane, topical arrangement. 

Absence of fads. 

| Abundance of drill problems. 

| Systematic arrangement. 


Authorship combining highest scholarship and 
practical experience. 


The best printing and binding. 
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29 Beacen Street 


intendent of Schools. 





GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


SALEM, MASS. 

At our regular board meeting on Monday 
night, December 16th (1912), the Wentworth- 
Smith Series of Arithmetics was adopted for ex- 
clusive use in the city of Salem. This action 
was taken by the board upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Textbook Committee and the Super- 
We believe that it is the 
best arithmetic upon the market for the follow- 
ing reasons: Ithas a sane and logical topical 
arrangement; the material used in’ its problems 
is directly related to the vital interests of life; 
and there is a wealth of drill problems of great 
value. 

W. W. ANDREW, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





Boston 
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MUSIC—ITS MISSION AND MESSAGE 


Addresses by A. E. Winship—Articles by Frederic H. Ripley, Osbourne McConathy, 
Mrs. Frances Clark and Robert Foresman 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS 


{National Educational Association at Nashville, Tenn., 
July 18, 1889.] 


We teach arithmetic for business, geography 
for commerce, reading for information, language 
for culture, physiology for health, drawing for in- 
dustrial art, singing for character and enjoyment. 
We teach arithmetic and geography for the count- 
ing-room, reading and language for society, 
drawing for the shop, physiology and singing for 
the home. We study geography and reading that 
we may know more, arithmetic and drawing that 
we may do more, language that we may talk and 
write, physiology and singing that we may be 
better. 

Character is as vital to a man’s success and 
happiness as is intellectual ability. It is as im- 
portant that 4 man choose right and feel right as 
that he know the right. Every subject has its 
bearing upon a man’s entire life; but every sub- 
ject is forcused to accomplish a _ special 
thing. 

That which singing may accomplish for man is 
in every way as important to the man and to the 
world as that whichis to be accomplished by 
arithmetic, geography, language, or drawing. It 
is not, however, as ‘important as reading, which 
really counts for as much as all the other branches. 

Singing is closely related to health, to choices, 
to intellectual activity; consequently, it is vital to 
the character. A man’s success in industrial, 
commercial, or professional life depends largely 
upon his courage, peace of mind, freshness, hope- 
fulness, and elasticity. Singing is helpful in all 
these directions. To maké a man is more im- 
portant than to make a mechanic; to make a 
good man is more important than to make a 
great man; to make a joyful man is more im- 
portant than to make a brilliant man. 

Singing should be so taught in the public schools 
as to accomplish something beyond the singing. 
A child gets a good deal out of arithmetic aside 
from the ability to extract cube root; he gets 
more out of geography than the location of 
gulfs, bays, and capes; more out of history. than 
a string of dates; more out of language than an 
acquaintance with the subjunctive mood. We 
must get more out of singing than a knowledge 
of the scale, or ability to sing a song. 

Music teaching in the public schools must. do 
for the child in thought, sympathy, and choice all 
that it is capable of accomplishing. There has 
been much teaching of drawing that is the rankest 
folly, some teaching of language that is silly; and 
there has been much teaching of singing that 


amounted to little aside from ability to use the 
voice skilfully. 

Unless history and biography have been sadly 
abused, there is ability in music that does not 
mean high morality or great intellectuality; but, 
rightly used, there is more discipline for: mind:and 
heart, more discipline for success and enjoyment, 
more discipline for character in learning to sing 
than in learning almost any other branch. Think- 
ing and singing ought to be companions, 

Germany is the only modern, mation that has 
given the world an abundance of vigorous 
psychology. Modern thought would be robbed 
of its power were we to erase the names_ of 
Liebnitz, Fichte, Kant, and Hegel. At the same 
time, and through the same general period of her 
history, Germany gave the world the intensity of 
musical grandeur. Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, and. Beethoven hold the same rank 
in the world as do Liebnitz, Fichte, Kant, and 


Hegel, and they represent the. same age; and 
though it is one of the untraceable things, I have 
no question but that there is. a. vital connection 
between the philosophical and the musical suprem- 
acy in. Germany. 

In the same way it,may be:said that the great 
advance in psychological study among teachers, 


the enthusiasm for. intellectual activity. in the 
schoolroom date fromthe time that singing in 
the public schools was so enthusiastically intro- 
duced. 

Singing should be taught almost wholly for its 
effects, aside from ability to sing. Of course no 
teaching can be effective that does not produce 
good singing, but very good singing may be pro- 
duced with few of the other effects, 

One may sing well and not have the health 
perceptibly the gainer, by it, without. aiding the 
voice in reading or conversation, without, mak- 
ing the disposition sweeter, courage . greater, 
character more reliable, or thinking clearer; but 
Singing cannot, be well taught that. does. not, 
while making intelligent..singers, benefit the 
whole physical being, through attitude, breathing, 
and vocal elasticity;, that; does not make the 
thought more keen; that does not..give greater 
power. of abstract conception; that does not make 
the choices more correct, the moral perceptions 
more accurate, the disposition more uniform, the 
intellectual, moral, physical life more fervent. 

What the public school wants of singing as a 
branch of instruction,.is.. the. grandest .possible 
teaching of the art intellectually and fervently, 
as a means of providing the most, manhood and 
womanhood. Singing is to be taught the whole 
child. His entire being, mentally, physically, in- 
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dustrially, mogally, is /td Be vibrant’ with: health, 
elasticity, ehergy and cheerfulness. . 

These things being so, singing, when well 
taught, is as important a subject for the school- 
toomi a’ any ‘othe? bfanch; and, unlike mostother 
branches, it-needs to be taught from the lowest 
primary grade to the highest, in the ungraded as 
in the graded school, ht ig- needed for patriotism, 
for morality, for-héalth. -It-is needed to make 
discipline lighter, school attendance more regular, 
school Management easier, study more interest- 
ing, recitation more spirited. 

What the wings are to. the bird, what the 
blossom is to the plant, what the juice is to the 
fruit, what the eye is to the face, what fervency is 
to the voice, singing is to the school. 


—o— 


THE MISSION OF MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

[National Education Association, at Asbury Park, N. 
J., 1905.] 

If the mission of the school is merely to teach 
the three R’s then music has no mission in the 
public school. With all due regard to the eminent 
personal success that stands behind some very 
clever words already spoken in this convention I 
hesitate not to say that few arguments are as 
vague and vicious, trite and tricky as a spectacu- 
lar plea for the three R’s. It is delightfully re- 
freshing to have at the head of this noble organi- 
zation at such a time as this, a man with the con- 
victions and courage that prompted the notable 
presidential utterance of the opening meeting. 
And in making a plea for music I appeal from a 
great mayor to a greater educator. 

If the chief mission of the public school is to 
teach children how to read, write, and cipher, then 
it can all be done in two years when the child is 
eleven or twelve years of age, and the country can 
reduce its 400,000 teachers to less than 100,000, 
and turn over three-fourths of the school money 
to the politicians in the sewer, street and police 
departments ; but if it is expected that the schools 
can in eight years teach all children to read 
fluently and feelingly, to spell all words correctly, 
perform all examples accurately, and solve all 
problems promptly for the rest of life, then I beg 
to submit that it will never be done in eight or 
in eighteen years unless the Lord repents of the 
way he has made man and breathes a new human 
nature into the children of men. 

A little time every day for twelve years is in- 
dispensable to the formation of the habit of ac- 
curacy and rapidity in the practice of the funda- 
mentals. Without such practice, a little every 
day, it is impossible for most children to keep step 
for life in the essentials of learning. 

A stupid person will spell his own name, how- 
ever complicated it may be, because he writes it 
frequently; but I was once called upon to wit- 
ness a will when the maker asked me to spell her 
name because she had not written it for years. 

Too much time on fundamentals is almost as 
bad as none at all; to practice is all right, to 
drill is to bore—in school or out. One never drills 
on a piano, she practices ; one ought never to drill 
in the fundamentals, but rather practice. They 
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will be learned ten times as well if half of the 
school day-is made bright and cheery, appetizing 
and relishing. 

The senseless magnifying of the three R’s makes 
schools that can only hold children by méans of 
a compulsory school law! That. expression _ is 
an indictment of a school system that drills all 


, life and spirit out of maayychildnen. One mission 


of public ‘schools music is-to wipe that word com- 
pulsory off the school laws., Be careful that you 
don’t drill in music. Have you never seen a 
teacher who could make music as dry as the mul- 
tiplication table? 

You can never get musi¢ into school, nor any- 
thing else that is aglow with life, until educators 
talk of education as a fountain and not as a 
foundation. That word foundation has charged 
to it more pedagogical crimes than any other one 
word. Education places one in touch with sources 
and is not seeking a place where movement is 
impossible. In the eighteenth century there was 
some excuse for it. One hundred years ago 
things would petrify and make good foundations, 
but now they putrefy. The school must be a 
fountain of power, of life, of joy. 

Is music a fad or has it a mission? 

What is the real, vital mission of the public 
schools? Is it not to do for the children as a 
whole what they will find, all in all, beneficial 
through life, not simply in business, not simply in 
the earning of a living, but at work and at play in 
the home and in society, in the using of money 
as well as in the getting of it, in enjoying life as 
well as in being able to live, in getting genuine 
pleasure out of others, in giving pleasure to others, 
and in keeping youths and adults from going 
wrong physically, intellectually, and morally. 

Music does much for the disposition and for the 
character. It provides recreation and _ utilizes 
leisure ; it may be a limitless blessing to the home; 
the church could hardly exist without it. The 
child taught to discriminate between music and 
vulgar noise will not be tempted by the trashy 
shows that are perhaps the worst curse that 
afflicts the city life of the poor and the weak. 

In one city in the West a cheap show settled ° 
down in the town. Children’s matinee tickets 
were sold to the stores for two and a half cents 
to be given as premiums. The demoralization of 
the schools theatened. The wise and energetic 
superintendent forced the teaching of school 
music, introduced chorus work, and started an 
orchestra in every school, and openly attacked 
the cheap music, and literally drove the show out 
of business. The public schools can revolutionize 
the entertainments of most cities if they really 
appreciate the possibilities in good music. Isn’t 
this a mission worth while? 

School music must be devotional, patriotic, in- 
tellectual and inspirational. 

There is no more perfect mechanism than the 
mechanics of music, but there is no music in that 
which is merely mechanical. There is nothing so 
inspirational as music, but there is no worthy 
music in anything merely inspirational. 

School music must be devotional, will be this 
under any reasonable conditions. It will in- 
evitably breathe a religious spirit into the day. 
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It is the one phase of religious activity that does 
not tend to be , dogmatic, denominational or 
sectarian. It is as religious naturally as a breath 
from heaven, as pure as the flake of wafted snow 
ere it touches the earth, as tonic to the souls as 


_ a breath from the Wasatch range. In the present 


skeptical state of the public mind toward dogma- 
tism, and its almost reverential attitude toward 
the public school, it is worth all the teaching of 
music costs and mote to breathe into the life of 
childhood and youth a reverence that need not be 
dogmatic, a religion that need not be sectarian. 

Patriotism is devotion with the human 
christening. It idealizes; almost deifies one’s 
country. It enkindles the worshipful side of our 
being humanward. The only thing that will keep 
Canada from joining the United States is the fact 
that every child has sung “God Save the Queen 
(or King)” every school day of his life. It has 
closed every school day ever known by a 
Canadian. This will make “America” impossible 
to them even though the tune be the same. We 
do not sing “America,” “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” “Dixie,” and the state hymns as much 
as we ought, but every child learns them in the 
schools and sings them on every star occasion. 
Sometime he will do this daily. The schools of 
Canada make any anti-British sentiment im- 
possible; ‘““America” in the schools makes any 
anti-American sentiment impossible. No teach- 
ing of history will do for patriotic sentiment what 
a daily school song can do. 

Music has an intellectual mission. It makes 
intellectual activity graceful and refreshing. The 
old idea was that nothing was intellectual that did 
not come hard. Friction was an_ indication of 
power. The squeak of the mind was supposed to 
voice activity. Grinding was the characterization 
of conquest. Drill, a simpler word for boring, 
was deified. 

A]l that is in the past. Nothing that tires or 
can tire is power today. Tireless steam, friction- 
less electricity, even wireless telegraphy are 
symbolic of mental action. When a mind snaps, 
when the nerves are prostrate, when the brain 
fags, there has been a wrong use. 

Rhythm is the best mental action. Genius is 
the power to be carried to limitless height, depth, 
or breadth without friction in the flight or leap. 

Music is the one rhythmic art. Its mathe- 
matics are more exact than logarithms, its science 
keener than chemistry, its art richer than that of 
the sculptor and painter, and yet the mind obeys 
the laws of mathematics, chemistry and art in 
music as easily as sound flies above the ocean 
more readily than the heavy cable drags it be- 
neath the sea, . 

Music rightly taught does more for mental 
development than the mystic symbols of- algebra 
or the planting of Greek roots in brain soil. 

It is not enough that the school sings. It must 
know what it sings, why and how. Music is the 
most exact science, the most nearly fathomless 
philosophy, the most exhaustless psychology, the 
most brilliant art. 

The public school has as a phase of its mission 
to teach the possibilities of music, to teach the 
Psalms of Israel, of the masters and the master- 
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pieces. It.is a crime against heaven and earth 
to teach of the warriors and the triumphs through 
courage and not to teach of men like Handel and 
Haydn, Mendelssohn and Beethoven, Mozart 
and Wagner, the story of whose lives is more 
fascinating than that of Xenophon or Caesar. 
Music is the noblest inspiration. It comes 
nearest crossing the threshold of eternity. For 
music the. very gate of heaven stands ajar. 
There is no occasion to be less accurate or rapid 
in number work, to read less_ intelligently or 
write less distinctly in order for public school 
music to make us more devout, more patriotic, 
more. intellectual, more inspired in our love for 
man and our adoration of Jehovah. 
——Q—— 


THE VISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
[National Federation of Music Clubs, April 22, 1912.] 
A vision is not a dream, and a dream is not a 

vision. They are at opposite extremes. You 
dream before you are awake, you have visions 
when you are most keenly awake. In dreams and 
visions the mind is free from the entanglement 
of the senses. In dreams you are going into the 
entanglement, in visions you are coming out of 
them. 
HIGHWAY VISIONS. 

There are highway visions, as there are byway 
visions. Music has great highway visions— 
visions in statesmanship and religion. Sixty 
years ago Denmark was a little country in one of 
the world’s byways. It was beaten into insensi- 
bility and left to die by the way-side. Lest ‘the 
little one should come to, she was stripped ‘of 
much of her territorial belongings and was. buried 
beneath a national debt that was sure to suffocate 
her. That was sixty years ago, but she did awake, 
was shocked to see that her young men had been 
foully murdered in war, and swore vengeance 
upon all Europe for standing by and permitting 
such inhuman treatment. She has her revenge, 
for Denmark is to-day the most prosperous 
country in all Europe. Her revenge is not in 
carnage, but in the envy of all her rivals. She is 
the one country in which all her people are pros- 
perous and happy, the one country whose people 
go nowhere to better their conditions. 

How has she done this? Largely through na- 
tional recreation and music. She is the one pros- 
perous nation, none of whose young men and 
women goto Berlin or Paris for fun or frolic. 
The one nation that does not pay fun money to 
entertainers of the vicious sort; that does not 
waste its substance in riotous sporting. The one 
nation whose daughters the vice commission can- 
not find in America, 

Denmark has given its children for sixty years 
a supreme relish for its own new games and songs. 
The people actually love their rural recreation 
and national songs. 

MUSIC IN WAR AND RELIGION. 

In war every nation depends upon music, The 
South will never forget the comfort and joy that 
“Dixie” brought to the camp-fire and the North 
will long remember what “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” meant to the boys in blue. 

Every great religious popular triumph has made 
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the most of songs. Wesley gave the world one of 
its noblest and most exuberant religious sects 
through a new hymnology. He made a religious 
mob into a world-renowned church through 
“Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” and Toplady kept 
multitudes from deserting the time-honored 
churches through “Rock of Ages.” 

Moody had his Sankey. 

I do not know how many have heart failure 
when anyone says “Utah,” but whatever the 
prejudice, no one questions the fact that under 
intense national and international prejudice the 
Utahans have survived wonderfully. To-day one 
little county in Utah has in the world’s arena 
some of the best artists, sculptors, singers, and 
instrumentalists in America—more, probably, 
than any state of ten tines its population. ‘In Bos- 
ton, alone, last year, Utahans won the highest 
prizes in sculpture, musical composition, and on 
the violin. One of the prizes of the National 
Federation. of Musical Clubs goes to a Utahan. 
From Wesley to Sankey, from Denmark to Utah 
music has had highway. visions of the noblest 
sort. 

AN AMERICAN NEED. 

America’s future will depend largely upon her 
vision in recreation and music. In their leisure, 
men and women go heavenward or—toward the 
other place. Let America continue to go to the 
large cities for amusement, and it requires no gift 
of prophecy to. see the tragedy that awaits her. 
There is'no half-way between heaven and_ the 
other place nationally or theologically. There is 
higher .statesmanship in giving American youth 
a passionate relish for country life than in revising 
the tariff or modifying the banking system. There 
is a world-wide difference between feeding the 
cities with noble men and women who have been 
developed into. manhood and womanhood in the 
country and go to the city for industrial and com- 
mercial leadership ‘and feeding the, city with cal- 
low youth, who have simply stayed in the country 
until they were old enough to get into the city, 
whose craving is for ‘the weakness and. vice of 
city life.. The country has no mission for the city 
except as it makes the manhood and womanhood 
for the city. 


EDUCATE FOR VISIONS. 

Up to the present time, America has done ab- 
solutely nothing through state or church, and 
little through the schools, toward giving anybody 
in the country visions. We have left visions to 
chance... There has been no science in their culti- 
vation, no education for their evolution. All this 
must be changed —is beginning to be changed. 
The school is beginning to teach first how to live 
and then how to get a living, rather than first how 
to get a living and then how to live. The school 
must do all that is required of it in the complex 
age in which we live. 

As many things are being done in education as 
if ‘the application of electricity, but the world will 
not projéct “the good “things in education as in 
electricity. Everybody will. vote to supplant gas 
street lights with electric lights, but these same 
people will have a mass meeting to protest against 
nicdernizing the course of study: In industrial 
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matters we send commissions to the end of the 
country to learn of new ways of doing things, but 
educationally we fairly howl at a suggestion that 
we should learn anything educationally from Los 
Angeles or Oregon. All this must change. 

A RELISH. 

The schools must first of all give children a 
relish for education. This is as vital as is appe- 
tite to digestion. It was a dyspeptic multi-million- 
aire who said he would give $100,000 for the ap- 
petite of a boy who was eating an apple rescued 
from a garbage barrel. You can no more scold 
a child into a relish for knowledge than the Scot- 
land Yard can make Mrs. Pankhurst eat. 

FUNDAMENTALS. 

The school must teach fundamentals. Arith- 
metic is fundamental, but two-thirds of arithmetic 
is not fundamental. There are fundamentals in 
drawing, music, civics, personal hygiene, domestic 
science, manual training and many other things 
as well as in reading and writing, but neither the 
relish nor the fundamental is education. They 
are merely the ante-room in which the child is 
prepared for initiation into school education. 


REAL EDUCATION. 

The.school’s great mission is to give the child 
a vision of real life, of the signs, signals and pass- 
words of our exceedingly complex life. He need 
not take the whole thirty-two degrees but he 
must at least take three degrees, one for health, 
morality and culture, one for efficiency in indus- 
trial, social and civic life, and one for the enjoy- 
ment of nature, of other people, and of himself. 

All ‘along the line music plays an important 
part. It gives a relish to school life. It is as im- 
portant to have music in the school as it is to have 
clean windows, adequate ventilation, and sanita- 
tion. “A half-day in school without music is like 
a face without a smile, or a desert landscape. 
Music breeds optimism as absence breeds pessi- 
mism. Music in school lends zest to intellectual 
effort. 

Music is’ essential to the enjoyment of nature, 
of our associates and of ourselves. A relish for 
the study of nature demands sentiment as much 
as science, demands poetry as well as prose, 
love as well as research. 

To appreciate music, vocal and instrumental, 
raises one in the social scale as definitely as does 
skill in dress or propriety in manners. Not to be 
intelligently appreciative handicaps one seriously 
in social life. There is no reason why nearly 
every person cannot ‘be appreciative of good 
music, if he is exposed thereto early and persis- 
tently and has his attention wisely directed toward 
it. The Victor and the Victrola have unstopped 
the ears of a multitude of young people. Literally, 
actually deaf children are given the musical effect 
of a great composition by vibrations through the 
Victrela, and vast numbers of pupils have a reve- 
lation of the possibilities of music. I hope it is not 
sacrilegious to say that it comes very near to be- 
ing the fulfillment of the prophecy, “Then shail 
the ears of the deaf be unstopped.” 

But the great mission of the appreciation of 
music is the contribution it makes to the enjoy- 


mept of one’s self. The school must not toi get 
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that one of its highest purposes is to make one 
happy—though alone. 

Music has its visions along the highways of life. 
Fabulous fortunes are made by men and women 
who can compose or render music, but the musi- 
cal by-ways are more significant than the high- 
ways. 

There is applause in the highways, but 
human touch is only in the by-ways. 

In the by-ways of life more visions come 
through music than in any other way. The pub- 
lic schools can do much, They must do much, 
but all teachers of music can and must do much. 


SCHOOL CREDITS FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
MUSIC. 


the 


Few things are more urgent than that the pub- 
lic schools appreciate how much private teachers 
can do for public school pupils, and pupils in the 
upper elementary grades and in the high schools 
should be given full credit for all achievement in 
music whether the lessons be in school or out. It 
is every way important that credit should be given 
in school for proficiency in any science or art for 
which there is taste and talent provided it is 
heightened by education along that line. Back of 
this lies the uncompromising stand that no child 
shall be made to suffer in the matter of promo- 
tion because he is not proficient in any subject 
for which he has neither taste nor talent. The 
child’s promotive standing shall not be affected 
by any phase of any school subject a knowledge 
of which is not essential to his progress. 

After the minimum essentials have been accom- 
plished a child’s significant standing in his class 
should be estimated by whatever he is making of 
his talent and power in school.or out. Music is 
already widely recognized as a subject for which 
credit may be given, even if studied out of school, 
and credit should be allowed as a substitute for 
some subject in which he has no talent and in 
which he can gain no power. 

a 


MUSIC AND ETHICS 


[National Education Association at Salt Lake City, 1913.] 


Why teach music in public schools? Why not 
have that as a luxury to be taught at the expense 
of parents? 

As a vocation it has claims in this vocational 
age, but that does not concern us now. 

As a social grace, as the least expensive cul- 
ture adjunct to the home it is significant or would 
be if there was not such a shudder whenever the 
word culture is mentioned, but that does not now 
interest us. 

As a hygienic function much can be said of mu- 
sic, its rhythm and its cheer, but we pass that by 
also. 

Has music an ethical value? 

Can school music be made to contribute to the 
safety of our girls, and, possibly, our boys? 

Just now the one noble fad, if a fad can be said 
to be noble, is a literary, philanthropic and semi- 
political crusade which 1s certain to wipe from all 
American cities the disgraceful professionally bad 
restricted districts. 

If school music can be shown to have a distinct 
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and unquestioned positive or preventive moral 
force, its universality and its permanency are ¢s- 
tablished beyond question. 

What is morality? There are two distinct and 
pronounced views on this subject. The one is 
that “by their fruits ye shall know them,” Every- 
one is moral until you catch him in some immoral 
act, and even then he is moral if he has the money 
to retain a lawyer keen enough , to discover a 


_ technicality which lets him out of legal clutches. 


The other takes into account the tendency of life 
and thought. 

Education has. to do with the latter phase of 
the subject. 

It is no. part of a teacher’s business as a teacher 
to engage, directly or indirectly, in a campaign 
against vice in New York, Chicago, or elsewhere 
but rather with the tendency of life, with starting 
children right, 

The vice commissions have made clear that even 
in the most extravagant claims only a trifling. 
proportion of the thirty million women and girls, 
within the zone of liability, are bad and that most 
of those few have. had to be kidnapped into their 
present life. .Whatever the school does for mor- 
als, therefore, must have in mind the _ broadest 
possible view and deal with the trend of thought 
and emotion. 

A friend was taking me to the Overland train 
in his commodious touring car when we passed 
two children, their. mother and grandmother, 
walking in the. blistering midday heat on the oiled 
boulevard, 

“Are you going far on this boulevard ?” 

“About a mile.” 

“Get right in— all of you.” 

You should have seen the light of their counte- 
nance, especially of the small boy, who climbed in 
first. Such a luxury! 

“Do you know Joe Farrell’s house?” 

On went both hand-brake and foot-brake and 
the machine stopped suddenly in its career. 

“Joe Farrell! He lives a mile west. You are 
going east! You would have to go ‘round the 
world to get there this way.” 

Never before did I realize so fully the expres- 
sion, “as far as the east is from the west.” 

It does not have to be more than a city block 
away in order for it to mean all the way around 
the earth. 

Education is starting children in the right di- 
rection. 

The ethical mission of the school is to estab- 
lish hope as a habit of mind. That is heayen. 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you.” Fear-as 
a habit of mind is the other place. “The other 
place is within you.” 

Pessimism is life under the shadow of disease, 
old age and death. 

Music is the sunlight of hope, the purifying rip- 
ple of the water of life, the eliminating vigor of 
pure air in us and over us and about us. But 
there is music and music, just as there are water 
and water, sunlight and sunlight, air and air. ~ A 
sun-stroke is the worst mental collapse, stagnant 
infected water means a scourge, contaminated air 
means an epidemic, 
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Education and the civilization of education are 
eliminating disease so rapidly that it is now en- 
tirely certain that disease will be wiped from the 
face of the earth some day. This means that 
malignant waters and malarial atmosphere will 
sometime be no more. 

Morally there is music of the lower world, the 
tagtime of the street, the voluptuous new swing 
of the dance-hall. These are not music in its 
Sweetness and purity, in its nobility and vitality, 
any more than a smirk is a smile, or than gig- 
gling is laughing, or the idiot’s grin is the joyous 
illumination of a father’s greeting of his first born. 

One mission of the school is to throw over 
every child’s life in school years all that is best, 
purest, noblest in music. 

I know an orchard neighborhood that is waging 
an expensive warfare on the blue’ Canadian 
thistle and it looks like a hopeless struggle. <A 
few miles away there are one hundred and forty 
acres of the world’s best orange orchards and 
not a blue Canadian thistle is there. The proprie- 
tor knows full well that this particular pest can- 
not thrive in soil that is not aciduous and he 
tests his soil several times’ a year for acid and 
when he finds it on go the chemicals or fertili- 
zers that make it alkaline. 

Ragtime music is a symton. It is a revelation 
of social’or individual soil conditions. You might 
-as well fight the blue Canadian thistle with reso- 
lutions in a kindergarten convention as to cam- 
paign against ragtime by denunciation in a church 
prayer-meeting or a Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion. 

School music is not forthe teaching of facts 
about the staff and clefts, pitch and tone, sharps 
and flats. Incidentally important, but stopping 
there, it is as characterless and hopeless as a de- 
serted mining camp with a lot of debris-filled cel- 
lars abandoned -before anything was built there- 
on. 

Appreciation of good music is worth infinitely 
more than the ability to read the notes technically 
and lifelessly in an “exercise.” f 

Discrimination between the noble and ignoble 
in music is walking along the highways of the 
Celestial City. 

When ateacher of music says to her class: 
“We will sing on page 23,” I know what to ex- 
pect. When she says, “We will sing ‘Juanita, ” 
and the class turns to it instinctively, I know that 
I am in a different world. But when Mrs. Parsons, 
with her seventy boys in the polytechnic high 
school of Los Angeles, does neither, but merely 
touches the keys of the piano, and every boy’s 
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face lightens and brightens as he turns to the song, 
it is entirely certain that there is music in the air. 

Music must be lifted heaven high above the 
multiplication table and the spelling book before 
America can reap the social and moral effects of 
the possibilities of the ethical power of school 
music. 

Morals are but the fruitage of manners. If 
you see anyone cleaning his fingernails in public 
you know the quality of his manners. “Isn’t it 
better to clean them in public than to have them 
go uncleaned?” Surely, but whoever cleans them 
only when he sees that they need it, cares more 
for his reputation than for his character. Every 
personal matter is for private attention, and pub- 
lic attention is vulgar. “Morality, like manners, 
must be a habit of mind, and must be established 
in the mind habit-forming years. 

Appreciation of masterpieces in music, vocal 
or instrumental, makes it as impossible for one ever 
to seek pleasure in a dance hall as for one trained 
in gentle mannefs to sit with his hat_on in a private 
parlor. 

There are personal and social morals. No 
morality is high and noble that does not project 
itself into the public life of the individual. 

The conflict of the ages is at its height just 
now, here and everywhere. What is one’s rela- 
tion to the public? Shall I be individually a 
nonentity and do as others do everywhere regard- 
less of my life convictions and habits? Shall one 
be a sport when with sports, and partake of the 
Lord’s Supper when the guest of a prelate? 

On the other hand, shall one be a social nuisance 
and intrude his personal views upon everybody 
everywhere? 

A man brought up on the seashore, with a life- 
long admiration for the roaring of the surf, is a 
public nuisance if everywhere and with every- 
body he whines because the Mississippi has no 
surf, because the Rockies have no ocean view. 
There is no more morality in being an individual- 
istic crank than in being an individual nonentity. 

Morality is uniformity and universality in social 
masterpieces, as it were. 

There is a disc for the Victrola that cost $6,000; 
that is, four of the world’s greatest vocalists were 
paid $6,000 to sing therefor. No other such a 
quartet is known; one that can sing with such 
perfect skill and at the same time with such high 
art and become eternal through this mechanism. 
So morality is only noble when it harmonizes with 
the social world in a register that will make it im- 
mortal. 





If there is anything that is essential to the moral health and strength of a toy or girl, 


it is to plant deep in the consciousness the fact that this is an ordered world; that a man 


teaps that which he sows; that he secures the rewards for which he is willing to make the 
effort, and gains the prizes for which he is willing to pay the price in labor, self-denial, and 


strength.—Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC—A NEW VIEWPOINT 


OSBOURNE MCCONATHY 


Director of the Public School Music Department, Northwestern University 


There is probably no study in the public school 
curriculum in which the methods of instruction 
have improved so greatly in the past ten years as 
in school music, In making this statement, the 
great strides forward in the teaching of reading 
and arithmetic are not forgotten, not to mention 
modern methods in the teaching of history. 
Neither do I forget or fail to appreciate the won- 
derful work of the great pioneers in the field of 
school music, who gave to the subject that pro- 
found thought which laid the foundation for the 
work of us who follow. Nevertheless, I reiterate 
that the past few years have witnessed a funda- 
mental change in the attitude toward the teaching 
of music in the public schools. Thoughtful edu- 
cators, who are at the same time thorough and 
practical musicians, are earnestly studying the 
problems that arise in the schoolroom music les- 
son, and are bringing to bear on their studies those 
underlying principles of psychology and pedagogy 
which apply to all the other subjects in the school 
course, 

It gives me pleasure to offer to students of 
school music some observations which are the re- 
sult of my experience in the schoolroom and of my 
studies athome. The thoughts which are here dis- 
cussed have colored my own work. for severai 
years past and I believe have enabled me to secure 
more practical results from it. 

I would begin by stating the following propo- 
sitions :-— 

First—That experience in the schoolroom, as 
well as studies in the psychological laboratory, dem- 
onstrate that the child does not develop regularly 
and consistently day by day but that he grows in 
stages somewhat like the stages of the butterfly, 
although of course not so distinctly marked. 

Second—That the boundaries of each of these 
successive stages of child development are more or 
less clearly marked. 

Third—That these successive stages are charac- 
terized by clearly defined differences both in the 
child’s physical and in his mental makeup. 

* Fourth—That the wise teacher may distinguish 
the chief characteristics of each successive stage, 
and should adapt his plan of instruction to meet 
the changing needs of the child in the different 
periods of his development. 

If these propositions are true, it then becomes 
the study of the teacher to determine the boun- 
daries of each stage, the prevailing characteristics 
of each stage, and especially the type of work which 
will most readily appeal to the child in each stage. 
Before taking up the specific suggestions in regard 
to the adaptation of the music work, it might be 
well to discuss briefly the general points raised in 
the above four propositions. 


BOUNDARIES OF THE FOUR PERIODS. 


While it is of course true that no two children 
are identical, and that one child develops more 
rapidly than another, it also true that in great 


masses of children there are certain general aver- 
ages upon which classifications may be based. 
Taking these general averages as I have found 
them as the basis for my judgment, I should de- 
fine the periods of development during the child's 
school life as follows: First period, Grades I and 
II. (assuming that the child begins his school life 
at six years of age). Grade III. may be called 
transitional between stages one and two. The 
second stage of the child's school life is found in 
Grades IV, V and VI. Grade VII is again a grade 
of transition, and this transitional period in some 
communities does not begin before Grade VIIL. 
The third period is usually found in children im 
Grade VIII and the first year or two of high school 
life. After the transitional period usually ‘mani- 
fested in the sophomore year of high school the 
fourth period shows itself in the junior and senior 
high school years. 

These various stages are clearly marked.’ The 
child’s attitude towards his school life and inci- 
dentally towards his life in general is different in 
each of these different periods. This difference 
of attitude shows itself not only in his studies but 
also in the discipline ‘of the schoolroom and in 
every other activity of his life. For example, while 
the appeal to “teacher’s little helpers” may bring 
order out of chaos in a first grade, the same ap- 
peal would hardly be expected to meet a response 
in grade eight. This difference in response to ap- 
peal is not because the children of grade eight are 
older, but because their attitude towards their sur- 
roundings is entirely different. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR PERIODS 


The distinguishing characteristic of the first 
stage of the child’s school life is his eagerness to 
come into physical contact with the objects in the 
world about him, His senses are alert to store 
his mind with images brought to him through 
sight, hearing, touch, etc. His one great business 
is to learn new things through coming into sensory 
contact with them. This period of the child’s 
school life may be called the Sensory Period. 

In the second stage of the child’s development 
in school his great object is to bring about an as- 
sociation of the multiple images crowding his 
brain. The numberless impressions which he has 
received through his senses he now instinctively en- 
deavors to reduce to some arrangement and order. 
This period may be called the Associative Period 
of his activities. 

The third period has well-defined and clearly 
marked characteristics. It is the Adolescent 
Period. Here the child comes to a dimly formed 
consciousness of self and of the possible part that 
he is to play in the progress of the race. Here he 
leaves the stage of immaturity and vaguely feels 
that he is an individual, not one of a group, but a 
being apart, alone. 

The fourth stage may be called the Period of 
Youth. The few brief years of adolescent experi- 
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sociations with his neighbors which bind him in 
some degree to conformity with the rules and con- 
ventions which society has established. 


ADAPTATION OF SCHOOL WORK. 


The foregoing attempt at bounding and charac- 
terizing the four periods of the child’s school life 
points the way to planning the type of educational 
work to be done at each stage. In the sensory 
period, for example, it would be futile to attempt 
work calling primarily for the associative faculties. 
A school curriculum which truly meets the child’s 
needs would spend the first years in bringing every 
one of the child’s sefises into active play, and in 
training his powers of observation. The next few 
years would be spent in drills, organizing, associ- 
ating and extending the impressions previously 
received. In the third period the child’s newly 
awakened sense of individuality would be stim- 
ulated and. he would be brought into a conscious- 
ness of his own relationship with the things that he 
has learned; while in the fourth period he would 
be brought to realize the attitude of the world in 
general towards the things that he knows and to 
understand his relations to other people. 

My endeavor in this paper is to show how these 
principles, which apply equally to every one of the 
child’s studies, may be applied to school music. 


APPLICATION TO MUSIC TEACHING. 


Instruction in music in the public schools may 
be divided under four general topics: Music Appre- 
ciation, Sight Singing, Interpretation and Voice 
Culture. These four topics form the groundwork 
of the music study in every one of the school 
grades, though the proportionate amount and im- 
portance of each should be modified according to 
the stage of the child’s development. For in- 
stance, there should be a certain amount of work 
which would be classified under the heading of 
“sight singing” in every grade, though the work in 
sight singing in the sensory period would be dif- 
ferent both in amount and in kind from the sight 
singing work in the associative and adolescent 
periods. 

A music outline should aim to establish a proper 
relation and balance of these four topics in each 
of the four periods of the child’s development. 

In the sensory period the work outlined might 
well be generalized as follows: First, appreciation 
—fostering the love for music through the singing 
of beautiful songs and the emphasizing of the 
emotional appeal of these songs; second, sight 
singing—developing a sensory discrimination of 
the tonal and rhythmic elements of the song; third, 
interpretation— studying to express by voice and 
action the emotional significance of beautiful and 
interesting songs; fourth, voice culture— learning 
so to modulate the tone that it may express in the 
best and most natural way the beauties of the song. 
It will be observed that according to the above 
suggestions practically all the work is developed 
through rote songs; or expressing the same idea 
in another way, that rote songs should be the prin- 
cipal studies during the sensory period. 
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Im, the, associative, period. the emphasis upon 
these féur-topics is different. In music appreci- 
ation the child should be brought into a conscious- 
ness of the proportion and balance of phrase in the 
song. He should be taught to see how the com- 
poser expresses the sentiment through repetition 
and variety, both rhythmic and tonal. He should 
also be led to note these same general observations 
in music that is played and sung for him, as well as 
in the music that he himself sings. In his sight 
singing, the rhythmic and tonal elements with 
which his previous experience has acquainted him 
should be the basis for the most thorough drill and 
organization. Every fact should be brought fully 
to his consciousness and its relationship to other 
facts should be made clear through specialized drill. 
In interpretation the mechanical elements should 
be emphasized—that is, the student should learn 
the distinctions between the various tempo marks, 
dynamic marks, and phrase marks and how to ob- 
serve them. Under voice culture the student may 
be given a conscious knowledge of the places for 
breathing, the use of the head tone and the ele- 
mental principles of articulation. It is evident that 
the chief characteristic of the outline for this period 
is drill, and of the several drills, the drill in sight 
singing should take precedence. 

In the adolescent period the student, now no 
longer a child, becomes dimly conscious of the sen- 
timents that have swayed mankind. The subtler, 
finer shades of these feelings are still beyond his 
experience, but in the broad field of human 
emotions he can now take a distinct place. 
Therefore the one great aim of the teacher should 
be to bring the pupil into touch with those’ songs 
which have found an echo in the hearts of the 
multitude of mankind, the great songs expressing 
human sympathy and the broader phases of the 
fundamental emotions. Appreciation now  be- 
comes a study of the songs and music of the people, 
how these compositions sprang into being and 
what they have meant to previous generations. 
Sight singing means the power to learn this music ; 
interpretation, the power to express it; voice cul- 
ture, the technique to sing it. Music should be 
performed for the pupil with chief emphasis laid 
on its emotional characteristics. 

In the fourth period of the child’s life he is ready 
to accept music which expresses the finer shades of 
emotion, music more subtle in its character. Here 
the great art works of the masters may be studied. 
Here, too, the student may learn to listen in a 
spirit of critical attention. He should know not 
only that the work is great but why it is great. 
Something of the influences that called it into be- 
ing and moulded its form and content should be 
brought to him, so that the music may express to 
him its fullest message. 

This survey of the field of school music, neces- 
sarily lacking not only in details but also in many 
essentials, may serve nevertheless to indicate a line 
of study capable of securing effective results. 
While there is nothing original in the principles 
here discussed their application in this particular 
way may not have suggested itself to all my 
brethren in the field of school music. The at- 
tempt to reduce these principles to practical 
schoolroom use and to express them in actual 
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music material has been of engrossing interest to 
me and I trust that in the reasonably near future I 
may have an opportunity to go a step further than 
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in this article and to tell how these generali- 


ties may be put into concrete schoolroom 
form, 





PROGRESS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


FREDERIC H. RIPLEY 


Boston 


The report of the commissioner of education 


for the year ending June 30, 1911, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 


“It is a matter of regret that there is no general for- 
ward movement in music education to record. Doubt- 
less some advances here and there have been made, but 
so far as can be seen there is no clearly marked and 
definite call from the hearts of the people that their chil- 
dren shall be trained in music or even trained to appre- 
ciate it. The American pecple are eye-minded, and 
moving pictures seem to suit their desires better than 
music. In some way the people should be taught to 
hear the significant things of life, as well as to see 
them.” 

A first reading of Commissioner Claxton’s 
paragraph casts a feeling of gloom over those 
who are giving their life to the work of promot- 
ing music education in the public schools. It is 
probable that Dr. Claxton has opportunities for 
observation.as extensive, and sources of informa- 
tion as accurate, as anyone in the United States; 
and, on reflection, we are forced to admit that if 
we use the word general to indicate every nook 
and corner of our great country, and also to in- 
dicate a unity of purpose and of effort, we shall be 
obliged to admit that there is no indication of “a 
general forward movement.” Statistics show that 
there is an enormous number of schools in which 
music is not taught at all, and many more schools 
in which the subject is taught so badly that the 
results are negligible as an element in a forward 
movement. 

On the other hand, the statement that “doubt- 
less some advances here and there have been 
made,” is somewhat too moderate to express the 
full truth—as indicated by the careful observation 
of a large portion of the educational field. 

The next statement: “But as far as can be seen 
there is no clearly marked and definite call from 
the hearts of the people that their children shall 
be trained in music, or even trained to appreciate 
it,” indicates that Dr. Claxton would look for 
evidence of a forward movement in music teach- 
ing in schools in a “clearly marked and definite 
call from the hearts of the people,” etc. 

Whether such evidence is ever available and 
whether, if available, it would result in a desirable 
forward movement, is a question. 

Forward movements in education do not gen- 
erally come from the hearts of the peopg. The 
needs of the people as seen by the few who are in- 
terested in the general welfare, are the usual 
spring and source of educational advance. Edu- 
cation in any particular branch springs also from a 
demand for the results of some particular knowl- 
edge and training in the practical affairs of life, 
and is usually intimately connected with getting 
a living, 


We can easily trace the effort which is made to 
secure accuracy in elementary arithmetic, to the 
demand for such accuracy in young persons who 
are employed in mercantile pursuits. Similarly, 
good composition, spelling, grammar and penman- 
ship are forced upon the educators’ attention; 
while studies which do not so closely touch the 
working value of the student fall somewhat behind. 

In all this we see a tendency to regard the pupil 
as a working machine and to rate his value in the 
terms of commerce. In the present industrial 
movement this idea is carried to a dangerous ex- 
treme in some localities. 

Looking at the matter from the practical side, 
neglecting all considerations of an ideal and 
spiritual character, should we expect a broad, 
general forward movement in music training to 
spring from a general demand for the results of 
such training in life beyond the school age? 

Is there any such demand? If we answer 
“No,” then where shall we look for the sources 
of the thing which we desire? 

In schools of all grades and of every character, 
vocal music training for the promotion of knowl- 
edge and power is an essential element in estab- 
lishing that spirit of co-operation and mutual 
helpfulness upon which all community effort de- 
pends. The end to be secured determines the 
means to be employed. Any instruction which 
leaves the pupil helpless, so that he becomes less 
and less a participant in ensemble work as the 
subject advances, is fatal. Hence, every pupil 
must be trained to act intelligently, accurately, and 
independently if the result in the higher grades 
is to be what is desired. 

What is the demand for elementary music train- 
ing in the community? The answer must be that 
for the sort of training which the public schools 
can furnish there is no demand. The sort of train- 
ing which the public schools can furnish means 
this: Every child who can sing the scale can be 
taught to read vocal music freely and to use his 
voice correctly. 

“There is no demand,” means this: Churches, 
societies, towns and cities make no request for the 
product of the public schools as sych. In fact, 
there is no interest in, and no inquiry into, what 
the public schools have done for any individual 
beyond the limits of general intelligence, and 
those powers which are applied in the keeping of 
the home, in the store, in the bank or in the work- 
shop. 

Those elements which enter into the society life 
of the individual are unsought and little prized. 
If a young person has a good voice he may be 
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MONTESSORI’S PEDAGOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY* 

“Pedagogical Anthropology” is a dignified ex- 
pansion of Montessorism,—rather more dignity 
and expansiveness than the world at large has 
been inclined to associate with the methods of 
Maria Montessori since she captured some ex- 
tremely ardent admirers in America. 

It is well for her and for her rapturous dis- 
ciples that she has supplemented “The Montessori 
Method” with this the most comprehensive and 
study of civilization that has 
focused upon the schools. 

If Dr. Maria Montessori attains rank in the 
class with Pestalozzi and Froebel it will be because, 
like them, she had a 
definite, masterful. 


elaborate been 


new message, distinct, 


That she is clever has been universally con- 
ceded, that she has a financial sense never before 
possessed by a great genius or master in educa- 
tion is not susceptible of doubt, and now she has 
abundantly that she is a master 
worthy of rank with other masters of world-wide 
fame. 


demonstrated 


We rejoice that Dr. Montessori has given the 
world this book and that her publishers have given 
it to Americans in this form and through this ad- 
mirable translation, because the author now ap- 
pears as a master, a new master, with a 


message and with a great mission for the schools. 


noble 


There is here no trace of egotistical illusion, but 
rather an that 
Maria Montessori has seen as distinct a light as 


impression, if not a conviction, 


did Comenius or Froebel. 





**Pedagogica) Anthropology.” By Maria Montessori, M. D.. 
author of “The Montessori Method.’ Trensiated by f1¢deric 
Taber Cooper. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Cloth. 
4to. With many illustrations, diagrams, tables, etc. Price, $3.50 
net; postpaid,a$3.75. ; 
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We can see in this volume why she saw more 
in the pedagogy and philosophy of Sequin than 
even he saw. It is no longer any reflection upon 
her that others in France and America did much 
that she has done, that they did it long before her 
day and in some ways better than she has done 
it in her “methods.” But she saw in their thought 
and work what they did not see. 

She is not aiming merely to introduce a new 
method or new devices but rather to have the 
new schools result in “a transformed man,” with- 
out which “civilization must come to a halt be- 
fore the obstacles offered by a human race lacking 
in organic strength and character.” 

Accept or reject her philosophy, but read this 
book because of her conception of what civiliza- 
tion demands of the school in order that civiliza- 
tion may not come to a halt in our day. 

Whether you admit Maria Montessori to the 
rank of master you will acknowledge her genius 
when you see how skilfully she exalts “Robinson 
Crusoe” realm of a great scientific, 
anthropological message. 

The book thrills with great 
are equivalent to 


into the 
sentences which 
revelations: “The 
teach the history of wars—the histories of 
asters and crimes. . 


schools 
dis- 
. but civilization itself, which 
abides in the evolution of labor and of thought, 
remains hidden from our children in the darkness 
that we 
about the work per- 
formed by our railways and their social signifi- 
cance in the world today, and should teach our 
children accidents, after the 
fashion of the newspapers, and keep their sensi- 
tive minds lingering in the presence of a shattered 
and motionless heap of cars, amid the 


of silence. . . . Let us suppose should 


choose to remain silent 


only about the 


cries of 
anguish and the bleeding limbs of the victims.” 
She makes one realize that history should only 
teach of life, of life that makes for the advance- 
ment of civilization. 

It is often asked with something approaching 
a sneer: “Are we going to Italy instead of to Ger- 
many for our educational ideas and ideals?” It 
is an all-sufficient answer that the credit rests with 
Italy for having 


“a sort of scientific Olympus,” 


from 
and led it by new 
paths to the performance of an 
practical service. 


rescued anthropology 
eminent and 
It was Italy that gave the world 
one ofgits greatest visions in civilization through 
Cesare Lombroso more than half a century ago, 
and this notable work of Maria Montessori lends 
color to the hope that she may make this century 
as famous for Italy as did Lombroso the 
teenth. We incline to think that Madam Montes- 
sori has here lifted the school as a force in civili- 
zation to a place which has never before been as- 


nine- 
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signed to education, certainly not to school edu- 
cation. 

We can see now, as never before, why she has 
so effectively used what others had used before 
her in work with defective personalities. She 
believes that the advance of civilization demands 
that the school must realize the significance of 
defective personality in its social surroundings, 
in the promotion of the best in civilization. 

The Lombrosian theories, born in Italy, have 
brought about a world-wide renovation of con- 
science and it is within the range of possibilities, 
if mot of probabilities, that Madam 
Montessori will ultimately lead to a 
renovation of education for the regeneration of 
humanity. One of her trenchant sentences neéds 
to be hung in brilliant letters in every school- 
room: “Any method whatever suffices to fit a 
sane and normal child for a useful and moral 
life.” 

Teachers should stop congratulating them- 
selves upon their success in promoting children 
with whom promotion is as natural as breath- 


ing. 

The pedagogical crime is the possibility, 
often probability, of refractory chil- 
dren going through the schools  with- 


out ever once being definitely: influenced in any 
manner by the education of the schools. They 
often stay year after year in the same grade, dis- 
turbing the routine and discipline of the class, and 
in spite of reprimands and punishments go out 
into life without having learned anything that is 
vital, without. having their vicious natures modi- 
fied appreciably. 

There is one striking difference between the 
educational pronouncement of Madam Montessori 
in this treatise and that of all other masters, in 
that her conclusions rest upon a masterful, 
scientific study of biological science such as has 
not been made by any one heretofore, and 
this book gives data, valuable from any point of 
view, and invaluable as a study of education. 

One chapter alone of the ten is worth much 
more than the price of the book—the “Biographi- 
cal History of the Pupil and His Antecedents.” It 
is as valuable educationally as any chapter Lom- 
‘broso ever wrote on criminology. This chapter 


alone ougit to transform several phases of sel: 
life. 
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We must find a way to teach all the new things 
that should be taught without lessening the effec- 
tiveness in teaching the essentials in time-honored 
branches. 


England expends $117,000,000 a year in school 
lunches and medical inspection. 
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A NOBLE GIFT 

In this day of ennoblement of the public schools 
through private donations for educational activi- 
ties for which the public cannot be asked to con- 
tribute one of the noblest gifts is that of Otto H. 
Kahn, chairman ef the board of directors of the 
Century Opera Company, New York city, who 
bought a thousand dollars’ worth of tickets to the 
best operas, and presented them to the board of ed- 
ucation for the use of school children to give them 
an opportunity to supplement their singing lessons 
in the public schools by hearing the best operas 
actually performed. This is a practical endow- 
ment for culture. T. W. Churchill, president 
of the board of education, characterizes Mr. 
Kahn’s generosity as typical of the general art 
impulses which led to the building of cathedrals, 
and the exhibitions of the best examples of art 
in the old days. 

What a fine thing it would be if this example 
would become epidemic in other cities. About 
the best music the ordinary school child ever hears 
is that, not of artists, but of beginners learning to 
sing. Think whata rich man could do by support- 
ing an orchestra for a season, and sending it morn- 
ing after morning to the different assembly 
halls of the schools in his city. The Bureau of 
Municipal Research has been emphasizing this 
feature of private gifts for extra opportunities for 
public school children and whether this is directly 
due to the discussion which was started by the 
bureau there is no doubt but that it is the result 
of the atmosphere which has been created by this 
discussion. 


_—— 
rr > 


THE ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 

One of the most perplexing problems in the 
educational field is that of the assistant city super- 
intendent. 

Where is the principle of civil service if he is 
not in line for promotion? 

How often is an assistant promoted 
superintendency in a city of any 
size? If not, why not? 

If not to be promoted what outlook is there for 
an assistant in the profession? 

If he has no professional outlook how can he 
be adequately rewarded for the great service he 
renders the schools? 

Is tenure feasible? 

Is pension practicable? 

Will a large man accept an assistant’s position 
unless there is security in position, a possible pen- 
sion of probable professional advance? 

We are answering none of these questions, but 
we are suggesting that here are problems for big 
men and women to grapple with promptly, hero- 
ically and masterfully. 

ooOoo-o 
MODERN VISITING 

Publicity has its penalties. No public schools 
have had more publicity in the last few years 
than those of Gary, Indiana. The penalty in 
this case has been so many visitors, serious and 
curious, that teachers have had to slight their 
work or their visitors. 

But Gary “efficiency” 
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considerable 





methods have been 
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applied, and a circular from the clerk of 
board of education sent broadcast. Before 
dropping in on Gary read it :— 


I a nr nn EE ER eer re ae a 
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During the past two years the Gary 
schools have had many visitors almost 
every day of the school year. We wish 
to be courteous to visitors, to explain 
anything they may desire to know, and 
provide every opportunity for observing 
satisfactorily the work of the schools. 
It is evident to any teacher, however, 
that it is absolutely impossible for the 
Gary teachers to give this necessary at- 
tention to visitors every day in the year 
and at the same time properly perform 
their regular school duties. 

November 17 to 21, March 16 to 20, 
June 8 to 12 and July 27 to 31 have been 
set aside for visitors. Teachers intend- 
ing to visit our schools are kindly re- 
quested not to visit us at any other time. 

During the four weeks set aside for 
visitors, special provision for observing 
the work of the schools will be made. 
The principals of the several buildings 
will hold round table meetings the first 
hour in the morning for the discussion of 
the plan of organization and the work 
of their respective buildings. The 
superintendent of schools, the assistant 
superintendents and the heads of depart- 
ments will hold round table meetings 
daily at four o’clock for the discussion 
of the work of their respective depart- 
ments. We hope to secure a representa- 
tive from the faculty of a school of ed- 
ucation for each of these weeks, who will 
hold daily round table meetings for the 
purpose of criticising and evaluating 
the schoels from the standpoint of disin- 
terested educational experts. 

Since the classes change rooms and 
teachers frequently, it is recommended 
that the visitors remain with one class 
during the day’s program. Several days 
at one building will be more profitable 
than dividing the time between buildings. 
Our experience has led us to believe that 
teachers do not gain much from one day’s 
visit. It is recommended that whenever 
possible teachers plan to remain the en- 
tire week and observe closely the work 
of a few departments. 

The bureau of information will be in 
the Commercial Club Building, 615 
Broadway. Upon arrival visitors should 
go direct to the bureau of information 
for hotel accommodations, school direc- 
tory, programs, special descriptive liter- 
ature, etc. 

No lecture fees or fees of any kind 
are charged. 

All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Ada Johnson, Emerson 
School, Gary, Indiana. 

———— + O-- 9-0-0 @-0- 
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Try to have no dry-as-dust day in school this 
year. 


October 23, 1933 
LEGISLATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The educational legislation program was carried 
out successfully in New Hampshire this year. 

The State Teachers’ Association appointed a 
committee at its meeting last year and E. W. 
Butterfield was made chairman. Few committees 
have labored so vigorously and consistently, and 
credit for the success of the program must be 
given the committee. It was fortunate, too, that 
the legislature proved so responsive. 

The departmental bill was among the most im- 
portant measures, undoubtedly the most important 
passed in New Hampshire in recent years. This 
gives the state superintendent, H. C. Morrison, 
tenure of office, a suitable salary and three deputy 
superintendents for standardizing schools and in- 
troducing vocational work. 

The new child labor and attendance law deserves 
wide ‘attention. It goes farther than many 
workers had thought possible at the present time. 
Under its provisions children under fourteen may 
not be employed, nor children under sixteen with- 
out an employment certificate granted only after 
proof of age, good health and good school at- 
tendance, All children must continue school un- 
til they are sixteen or have completed the work 
of the elementary schools. 

The new act making provision for the relief of 
destitute mothers and their children is a most ex- 
cellent one. 

The provisions made for the development of the 
normal schools and state college include $80,000 
for an engineering building at the college, 
$40,000 for a dormitory at the Plymouth Normal 
School and $100,000 for a dormitory, school build- 
ing and heating plant at Keene. 
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Whoever needs a new brand of teachers to use 
his patent processes in education needs a new 
brand of pedagogical brains. 


Make much use of public documents. They are 
among the most valuable of publications, public 
or private. 


Rural teachers must be in hearty sympathy 
with the homes and must know the people in their 
homes. 


The evil of high school fraternities is in their 
exclusiveness and not in their clubableness. 


The education of a nation’s children is the great 
problem and responsibility of the nation. 


All rural schools must have the country spirit 
first, last and all the time. 


Make an all-the-year round campaign against 
the tyranny of tradition. 


Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 
Va., February 22-28. 


Trim out large numbers, complex fractions and 
all other nonsense. 


Sanitation is as vital in rural schools as in 
cities. 


\ Music should be universally and skilfully taught. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


GOVERNOR SULZER REMOVED FROM OFFICE. 

The finding of the high court of impeachment 
at Albany against Governor Sulzer is what was 
expected. The court finds him guilty of filing a 
false statement of his campaign receipts and ex- 
penditures, of committing perjury in his statement 
to the secretary of state, and of suppressing evi- 
dence by means of threats to keep witnesses from 
testifying before the investigating committee. 
No one who has followed the evidence submitted 
to the court can question for a moment the justice 
of the decision reached. The testimony on each 
point was abundant and conclusive, and little at- 
tempt was made on the part of the defence to re- 
fute it. But, humiliating as it is to have the 
governor of the chief state in the Union removed 
from office for such offences, satisfaction that 
justice should take its proper course will be 
tempered in most minds by regret that so base 
a crowd of politicians as that which hounded Sul- 
zer to his fate should have its way. 

HUERTA AS DICTATOR. 

The arbitrary act of provisional President Huerta 
in dissolving the Mexican Congress, and putting 
110 members of the Chamber of Deputies under 
arrest because their actions did not please him, 
removes all subterfuges, and shows him as a 
dictator of the old type. This summary dissolu- 
tion of Congress and usurpation of its functions 
are a prelude to the proposed election of a 
new Congress on October 26, the day 
fixed for the _ election of a presi- 
dent. But it would be idle to pretend that 
elections held under such conditions, with a 
majority of the old Congress in prison, liable to 
be executed at any moment at the caprice of a 
dictator, were a free expression of the will of the 
people. Neither the United States, nor, it would 
seem, any other government, could for a moment 
think of recognizing a government established by 
such means. 


THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE. 

The attitude of the United States, in view of the 
new conditions, was defined by President Wilson 
in a brief but forcible note to the Mexican govern- 
ment. The President declared that he was 
shocked at the lawlessness of the methods em- 
ployed by General Huerta, which he described as 
an act of bad faith toward the United States, as 
well as a violation of constitutional guarantees; 
and he said plainly that the United States could 
not regard an election held under such conditions 
as now prevail as a real expression of the will of 
the people, and would not feel justified in accept- 
ing the results of such an election or in recogniz- 
ing a president so chosen. The Mexican minis- 
ter of foreign affairs described this communica- 
tion as “intemperate,” but it will be found to ex- 
press the judgment of the civilized world. 


ANOTHER OCEAN TRAGEDY. 

The burning of the steamship Volturno in mid- 
Atlantic, on her way from Rotterdam to New 
York, is the most serious Ocean tragedy since the 
wreck of the Titanic last year. The fire started 
with an explosion in the hold, and a fierce gale, 


which prevailed at the time, added to the horrors 
of the situation. To the modern marvel of wite- 
less telegraphy is due the fact that, of the 657 
passengers and crew, only 136 were lost. The 
distress signals from the burning and sinking ship 
brought to her relief no less than ten ocean liners, 
who stood by her through the gale, waiting a 
chance to rescue those on board. Those who 
were lost were mostly in the first boats which put 
out from the burning ship before help had ar- 
rived; and their boats were dashed against the 
sides of the ship. Before the days of Marconi, it 
is probable that all on board would have perished. 


: THE TARIFF REBATE TANGLE. 

The clause in the new tariff law relating to the 
proposed rebate of five per cent. in rates on goods 
brought in American ships has caused so serious 
a tangle as to lead to an agitation for its speedy 
repeal. As first drawn, this clause gave this re- 
bate without any qualification, but it was soon 
perceived that it would conflict with existing 
treaty obligations. It was therefore so amended 
as not to apply to goods from any nation to which 
equality of treatment had been pledged by treaty. 
Now it appears that most of the important com- 
mercial nations have such treaties, and that those 
who had not might claim exemption under the 
“most favored-nation” clause. It is therefore 
open to grave doubt whether the clause instead 
of helping American shipping does not, in a strict 
application, effect a general reduction of five per 
cent. in tariff rates. That would make havoc with 
all the calculations of the revenue-producing 
qualities of the new law. 


A BOLD FOREIGN POLICY. 

So far from favoring the repeal of this ship 
clause, as proposed by the solicitor of the state de- 
partment, Chairman Underwood stands _stoutly 
for its maintenance as a means of strengthening 
the American merchant marine. Instead of 
eliminating the clause because it is in conflict with 
treaties he would get rid of the treaties because 
they are in conflict with the proposed preferential 
rate for American ships. Mr. Underwood has 
no fears of any trade war as a result of the en- 
forcement of the clause, and insists that foreign 
nations have more to lose than to gain by such a 
policy. He points to the fact that the United 
States had the greatest merchant marine in the 
world under a discount of this sort during the first 
period of its history, and he sees no reason why 
the same policy should not work out the same re- 
sults now. The emphasis with which Mr. Under- 
wood has declared himself upon this question in- 
dicates that it will be extremely difficult to per- 
suade the Democratic majority in Congress to 
take a backward step in this matter. 

THE CURRENCY BILL. 

The administration has been forced to abandon 
its cheerful anticipation that the currency bill 
might be enacted at the present session of Con- 
gress. The most that is now looked for is that 
it may be put through early in the regular session. 
The administration was at first disposed to resent 





[Continued on page 418.) 
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PROGRESS IN MUSIC BDUCATION 


[Continued from page 403.) 


sought by the church or he may become an orna- 
ment in polite society, but the great body of pub- 
lic-school-trained youth are engulfed by society 
and never again have a chance to use that power 
which was a source of pleasure and inspiration in 
school days. 

It hardly needs to be said that the diversified 
character, as to nationalities, creeds and social 
standing of the pupils in the public schools in 
America, makes the formation of social relations 
outside of school impossible. The pupils on 
graduation are submerged in the class to which 
they belong and never again appear in closer re- 
lations than that of common citizenship. Here 
and there one appears as a musician, but seldom 
in a way to call attention to the early training in 
school. 

Any action which our government may take to 
encourage closer social relations, by giving the 
use of halls and furnishing conductors, is so far 
in the future that no benefit will be secured to 
this generation. 

Churches and Sunday schools take little or no 
notice of the power which the people possess in 
music. The largest congregations are provided 
with Hymnals containing words only, and no 
effort is generally made to encourage congrega- 
tional singing. 

Sunday schools generally use a specially pre- 
pared book, which is distinguished by omitting 
every good tune in music literature, and provid- 
ing a series of simple melodies which it is a crime 
to mention; and, to make matters worse, new 
books are supplied with scandalous frequency. 
The great religious chorals which will last as long 
as the world endures are carefully avoided. So 
much has already been written on this subject that 
it is unnecessary to say more, but the terrible fact 
Temains that the churches make no demand for 
the music-product of the public schools. 

Musical instruments in the home exert a modi- 
fying influence on the demand for singing. It is 
noticed that the children from the poorest homes 
sing best, and that the children of musicians, and 
those. who come from homes well stocked with 
musical instruments, are indifferent singers and 
show a marked lack of interest. 

Those who pursue music as a profession are 
distinctly interested in music as a means of secur- 
ing a livelihood. Very few of these persons are 
interested in general education. They conceive 


the art along lines of their own development. 


Instrumentalists generally despise singers. They 
have neither time nor inclination to deal with 
them. Teachers of voice usually have a “method” 
—but it is not necessary to go further; it is 
enough to say that there is no demand for the 
product of public school music teaching arising 
from the vocal culturists. 

But it is unfortunate that so many voice trainers 
blame the public schools for the bad vocal methods 
of public school graduates, and frequently charge 
the schools with having ruined the pupil’s voice. 
There is, however, no reason for such charges, 
except possibly in the cases of young persons 
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who have been trained in high schools for opera 
and oratorio performances, by directors of music 
whose desire for self-aggrandizement and show 
induces them to sacrifice the pupils. 

There is, therefore, no demand for the product 
of the public schools with voice trainers. 

In commenting on the demand for the knowl- 
edge and power in music which the “hearts of 
the people” demand, and especially upon the 
particular demands of churches and Sunday 
schools, I seem to imply that some fault rests 
with those in charge of the institutions mentioned, 
and that lack of appreciation by instrumentalists 
and vocalists is unjustifiable; but the fact is that 
the schools at present turn out no unified and 
standard product upon which reliance can be 
placed. In the same city certain schools turn 
out a first class result; but others turn out noth- 
ing of special value. 
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THE DEMAND FOR THOROUGHNESS IN MUSIC 
STUDY 
ROBERT FORESMAN 
Chicago 

No matter how great the value of any perform- 
ance or accomplishment that value is largely in- 
creased if the individual be able to do the particu- 
lar thing in question on his own initiative entirely 
independent of other than self assistance. Thus, 
in language, drawing, and music, while experience 
is of essential worth and the beginner must learn 
from pattern and from example through his power 
of imitation, no educational plan can be considered 
complete that does not provide for the develop- 
ment of personal power and individual expression. 
This principle is self-evident and of universal ac- 
ceptance. 

We must be continually conscious of this prin- 
ciple, for it leads us to consider the great problem 
of education, which is to so direct and aid the be- 
ginner in the mastery of the details of a particu- 
lar art,—the scientific formula,—that every step 
of advance will re-enforce and enlarge his appre- 
ciation and his love of that art, and will not con- 
tradict its spirit nor controvert its fundamental 
principles. 

In the early days of experimenting with educa- 
tional methods here in America, the educator 
sought to give strength through repression. We 
overformalized our education. We made the 
path of learning a thorny one. The watchword 
of educational methods was discipline, “harsh, 
narrow, and intolerant,’—a thorough grounding 
in elements with no direction as to how these ele- 
ments might be combined into something service- 
able, useful, and enjoyable. We formalized; we 
repressed ; we overemphasized the literal; we de- 
veloped reason and logic at the expense of imag- 
ination and memory. 

And then came the natural reaction, and grad- 
ually the new education spread over and invaded 
all branches of the curriculum in all fields of 
learning. 

The last subjects to which we made direct ap- 
plication of our new methods were in the fields of 
art—music and drawing. While all other sub- 
jects were made attractive, in these we still ad- 
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hered to the old-fashioned principles and methods. 
This was natural because the arts more readily ad- 
mit of exact formulation and rigid gradation than 
the other studies of the school curriculum. 

A change and reform were however imminent, 
and there is general conviction today throughout 
the whole country that in teaching music the child, 
first of all, should be enveloped in an atmosphere 
of good music; that one who is learning to draw 
should be surrounded with good pictures at the 
beginning, until now “self-expression,” “art ex- 
periences,” “culture training’ have become the 
slogans of the educational world. 

All this is good. The principles are funda- 
mentally right. But let us not forget that these 
things relate only to the beginnings of knowledge. 

Naturally, the child desires expression. His 
natural tastes should be satisfied. He demands 
emotional experience. The demand should be 
met, but the teacher should bear in mind _ con- 
stantly that unlimited, unmodified expression is 
but an efflorescence of the senses, an overflow of 
energy, and extravagant form of activity. 

The teacher must remember that productive ef- 
fort in complete education is not merely elemental, 
that it does not come through impulse alone, that 
it does not result from the mere up-lift of inter- 
est and the stimulus of enthusiasm. 

So, in art, self-expression alone is not art. No 
matter what the artist has to express, how great 
his concepts, how vital his message, he cannot 
clothe it in a form of permanency unless he is 
the master of his medium of expression. The 
artist must possess technique and he can best ex- 
press his ideal if he has patiently utilized his study, 
through concentration and endeavor in giving per- 
fection to his form. 

The difficulty in our application of the new 
ideas in education is that we are inclined to over- 
emphasize the fundamental qualities which the new 
education insists upon, and to extend these initial 
factors of growth far beyond the point of effici- 
ency. Spontaneous self-expression is only the be- 
ginning. This needs emphasis. 

Educationally considered, productive effort 
comes for the sake of some result that is desired, 
—not as the outlet for mere activity. Education- 
ally considered, productive effort is more than 
self-expression, more than impulse, interest, or 
zeal. In it there must be the expression of the 
human will; there must be the conscious control 
of self-activity, of interest and enjoyment for the 
sake of the quality of that which is to be produced. 
It is not unbridled, spontaneous self-expression, 
but self-expression directed, modified, adjusted, 
that insures the result that stands for power. In 
preparing the child for life the teacher should 
seek not enlargement of self, but the refining of 
self, through self-control; not untrammeled free- 
dom, but impulse in bondage to an ideal. 

The claim is frequently made these days that we 
are becoming too diffuse, too scattered in our 
educational methods; that we are encouraging all 
kinds of activity and all forms of effort, justifying 


ourselves with the statement that the thing of 
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prime importance is that the child be interested 
and busy. The statement is made that we neglect 
to train the will sufficiently; that we do not carry 
our efforts with the child far enough. 

We must use interest and suggestion to the ut- 
most. We must cleave to that fundamental prin- 
ciple as a principle, but, in using’ it, we should 
never lose sight of the fact that there is an ultimate 
end,—effort not for the mere sake of effort, but 
effort directed toward the attainment of some con- 
scious result. 

And so we must be very careful in teaching art 
in the schools that we do not develop the emo- 
tional nature at the expense of the reason and the 
will. 

We must be especially caréful in teaching the 
art of music, which, most of all, is a medium for 
emotional expression, lest the work of the child 
partake too much of the nature of dissipation, lest 
his musical hour mean little less than self indul- 
gence,—the giving up to primal inclinations and 
impulses. 

It is, of course, true that in the end all genius, 
all art and all power are the freest self expres- 
sion. But how can we express ourselves freely 
when we are slaves to our impulses and natural 
tendencies? How can we’ expect to be masters 
when we are still in bondage,—held in slavery by 
the most tyrannical masters that ever ruled—our 
unbridled, uncurbed, natural impulses, desires, and 
enthusiasms? 

The artist, who desires to give his work a per- 
manent and lasting form that results from great- 
ness of conception and utmost care in é€xecution, 
must continue to work upon the medium through 
which he desires to express himself long after 
the warm interest begotten by the inspiration is 
past. 

As we have said self expression alone is not art. 
Artistic power is composite. It is both subjective 
and objective; both personal and impersonal. No 
supreme artistic effort was ever perfected except 
through the union of supreme endeavor and su- 
preme ideals. 

All tthese thoughts and conclusions must 
be taken into consideration in the teaching of 
music in the schools. The singing of beautiful 
songs can be made such a wonderful basis of in- 
terest, the power of self expression in song can 
be made so complete and so stimulating that the 
teacher must be ever on her guard that the natural 
tendencies and-the artistic taste and interest of 
the child be properly modified and properly Gi- 
rected so that he may become interested gradually 
in learning the construction of the songs he sings 
and in mastering the elements of which they are 
composed, 

There is no subiect in the school curriculum that 
requires such subtlety of method, such delicacy of 
treatment, such deep insight as the teaching of 
music, provided the best results are to be realized. 


It is a subject worthy of the deepest psychological 


thought. the utmost care in the selection of songs, 
the most complete judgment in arranging them, 
and the greatest patience in presentation. 
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FESTIVAL OF NATIONS WITH THE VICTOR 


As our civilization becomes more and more 
complex, as our former domestic industries and 
our opportunity for household tasks has been su- 
perseded by modern conditions of life in cities, and 
as manufactured articles have taken the place of 
those formerly produced by home labor, it be- 
comes necessary to provide an outlet for the na- 
tural demand for recreation and _ healthful play. 
The husking bee, the barn raising, the com- 
munity thrashing, the quilting party, the apple 
paring, the singing school, debating society, ly- 
ceum and literary society that furnished social 
divertisement to a past generation must now be 
duplicated in another form for the youth of today. 

The joyousness of life is being lost in the mad 
scramble to earn or get money, and the resultant 
fevered and unnatural madness for amusement of 
some sort as an intoxicant is bringing temporary 
but dangerous oblivion. 

It has been long recognized that to stay the in- 
roads of disease there must be more life in the 
open air, hence playgrounds. If children are to 
be sent to playgrounds there to live out in minia- 
ture the occupations and primitive life of our an- 
cestors, in a sort of epitome of the race; such play 
must be organized, directed, encouraged and made 
attractive by every attribute and embellishment 
that can be legitimately introduced. 

The singing game and the folk dance as a part 
of regular school work and playground activity 
has even greater educational value than these oc- 
easional feasts because more universal and con- 
stant. The desire for play is as innate in man as 
in the young of animals, and the widest opportu- 
nity must be afforded to the children to exercise 
their rights. 

There is one phase of the situation, the musical, 
that has not yet received sufficient attention. The 
folk song and the folk dance had their beginning 
at the same period in the history of the race. In 
fact they were one and the same thing; that is, the 
first singing was always accompanied by rhythmic 
bodily expression, and the early dance was no 
more than the natural physical expression of emo- 
tion and thought as given out in the lullabies, 
chants, wild war-like cries of savage warriors, al- 
ways to the accompaniment of hand-clapping. 

. Coming down along the way we find that some 
of our earliest folk songs, such as the “Irish Jig,” 
the “Highland Schottische” (“Weel May the 
Keel Row”), “The Daughters of Erin” (Irish), 
“Come, Lassies and Lads” (English), “On the 
Bridge of Avignon” (In the Spring) (French). “Oh, 
Thou Dearest Maiden” (O du lieber Augustin) 
(German), etc., were originally always danced as 
well as sung. Conversely, many of our old dances 
such as the Mazurka, Krakoviak, Bolero, Segui- 
dilla, etc., were always sung. The perfect union of 
the song and the dance comes down to us in the 
old. singing games, many of which have been in 
existence for hundreds and hundreds of years. 
Most of these picture occupations, ceremonies and 
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festivals of the early folk. For instance, “Here 
We Go Round the Mulberry Bush” represents an 
ancient wedding custom of circling the sacred 
bush and setting forth the various accomplish- 
ments of the prospective bride, in representing the 
household tasks of washing, ironing, sweeping, etc. 
“Round and Round the Village” is another old 
marriage custom ; that of the wedding party form- 
ing a “faddy” being privileged to run in and out 
through the houses of the village, pictured in our 
game by the raised hands of the players forming 
“windows.” “Jolly is the Miller,” and “King Wil- 
liam was King James’ Son,” “The Needle’s Eye,” 
are relics of the ancient custom of choosing a 
mate. In this present revival of the folk dance, 
to be consistent, we must not divorce the music 
and song from the dance. The problem of one is 
the problem of the other. 

For many years the supervisors have fought the 
alarming inroads of popular and bad music by the 
very sane method of simply crowding it out by 
filling the school with so much of the beautiful 
music that better tastes are formed. In exactly 
the same way, the modern dance has become un- 
speakable, the wonderful beauty and the physical 
value of dancing run riot with exotic, festering 
evil. What must be done? Exactly what has been 
done in song, return to the simple, original, joyous 
expressions of the folk, which are safe, sane, and 
beautiful for our boys and girls. 

Music supervisors have been rather slow to en- 
dorse the folk dance movement or to lend mater- 
ial assistance to the physical culture teachers in 
preparing dances for entertainment and festivals, 
on the ground that the music commonly used for 
such dances and drills has been largely of abso- 
lutely worthless character. For some years past 
many attempts have been made to have dances of 
one sort and another, and drills, but owing to the 
fact that a large proportion of the physical culture 
people are unhappily not musicians, many of these 
exercises have been fitted and set to utterly trashy 
and worthless music. This has, of course, at once 
brought the condemnation of the music supervi- 
sors because of the harmful effect of such music, 
undermining all their splendid efforts in building 
up tastes and ideals for good music in the ears and 
minds of the children. There has followed in the 
wake of the revival of the folk-dancing all sorts of 
inventions of steps and dances by dancing masters 
and physical culture directors that are not folk- 
dances at all, but only masquerade under the title. 
In nine cases out of ten, these made-up dances are 
set to music either wholly incongruous or some 
modern ragtime or other composition wholly un- 
worthy and utterly devoid of educational value. 

It becomes then the duty of supervisors from a 
musical, historical, and educational standpoint, to 
take a deen interest in this play movement and use 
every influence that can be brought to bear to see 
to it that the games, dances, festivals, and pageants 
are all legitimate reproductions and accompanied 
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by music that is genuine, authentic, and cultural. 
It should be the duty of every supervisor to take 
an active part and co-operate with every scheme 
for such work in order to safeguard the children 
from hearing and learning music of unworthy 
character. Unfortunately, it has been many times 
impossible to procure just the right music for all 
these various activities. Again it is almost wholly 
impossible and impracticable to take pianos on the 
playground, in the gymnasium and school grounds 
where this work must be done. Again, granting 
one had the piano and the music, it is very rare in- 
deed that one may come by an accompanist skilled 
and educated to give the characteristic snap 
and swing to these dances of so widely differing 
characteristics in nationality. 

It was at the instance of Lee Hanmer of the 
Russell Sage Foundation,. following correspon- 
dence with Dr. Luther Gulick, that a meeting was 
called of six of the leading physical culture direc- 
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tors in New York City, to devise means by which 
folk-dancing might be-made universally possible. 

It was early recognized that the music was the 
difficulty in the way,—and this could be met only 
by reproducing the right music in the right way in 
a form possible, practical and available to every- 
one, everywhere. 


Victor records. seemed the ~ solution and 
Miss Elizabeth Burchenal as the leading expon- 
ent of folk-dancing in the country worked out the 
plan. The music used is in every case the genuine 
old folk-music, belonging to the dances, much of 
it from collections in England and elsewhere, and 
the dances were learned by her, directly from the 
peasants in Sweden, France, Denmark, Germany, 
Ireland, England and Scotland. 

There are now forty dances recorded and others 
will follow, giving a wide range of selection and 
furnishing a basis for and means to achieve a na- 
tion-wide movement for the uplift of healthful 
play— Address in Chicago, 1913. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


MARYVILLE, MISSOURI 


Northwest Missouri is an especially prosperous 
and promising part of the Central West. It par- 
takes of the conditions and thrift of lowa, 
Nebraska and Kansas as well as of Missouri. 

While St. Joseph is its metropolis it is also sub- 
urban to Omaha and Des Moines, all three cities 
vying with one another for a share of its pros- 
perity. 

Here is the last of the five state normal schools 
born in Missouri, and it was given one of the 
best plants in the state with 119 acres of campus, 
garden, groves, fields and farms, a beautiful 
presidential residence and one of the best normal 
school buildings in the country. 

With the selection of Ira Richardson as presi- 
dent the school has one of the best equipped pro- 
fessional leaders of teacher-students in the coun- 
try. 

President Richardson is a native Missourian, was 

educated in rural school, village school, normal 
school and college in Missouri, after which he 
distinguished himself as a student in Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York city, 

He has taught in rural school, village school, 
secondary school and in the state normal school 
at Springfield, Missouri, and was at the head of the 
training department of the Maryville State Nor- 
mal School when he was promoted to the presi- 
dency. 

President Richardson comes to the leadership 
of Northwest Missouri at a good time. 

Southwestern Iowa is ready to make large con- 
tributions to its enrollment and is to take its 
graduates most readily. 


The same is true of Northeastern Kansas. St. 
Joseph has never identified itself closely with any 
state normal school either in enrollment or in 
the employment of graduates. Now Superin- 
tendent Whiteford has allied himself closely 
with the school as have several of the principals 
and teachers. 

There is every reason why President Richard- 
son and his as$ociates should bring great pros- 
perity and prominence to the Maryville Normal 
School, and no suspicion of a reason why they 
should not. 

But there is one especial reason why excep- 
tional prominence should come to the school. It 
1s the one state normal school in all America that 
is a branch of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture. The only school to compare with it in this 
regard is at Hays, Kansas, and that is different. 

The Maryville Normal School is the experiment 
station of the agricultural department of the 
State University, and John E. Cameron of the 
normal school is in charge of the professional 
work of the experiment station with its forty- 
four acres of rich and ready land. If any other 
school, normal or agricultural, has a better com- 
bination for the training of teachers of agricul- 
ture, I have not discovered it. 

Of this feature of Maryville 
length later, but there is one other feature that 
is most unusual. There are, nearby, three of 
the best large farms for raising full blooded 
cattle, one for raising full blooded horses and one 
of the best farms for raising blooded swine, and 
all of these farms are utilized by the department 
of agriculture of the Maryville Normal School. 


I hope to write at 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING. An Experi- 
Investigation of the Economy and Technique 
of Memory. y E. Meumann, Professor of Philoso- 
phy in Hamburg. Translated by John Wallace Baird, 
Clark University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Cloth. 410 pp. Price, $2.00. 

First and foremost in the merit of this notable book 
is the unqualified confidence and belief of a genuinely 
great scholar, clear thinker, and everyway capable and 
adequately equipped scholar im the achievements and 
promise of experimental psychology. 

There has been so much dabbling psychologically and 
puttering pedagogically in exnerimentation and so much 

retense that common sense has had to be sent to the 
junk heap and it is mot easy for anyone to restore the 
confidence and hope of those responsible for results in 
school work. However great the conceit of the expert, 
he falls by the wayside unless the teacher who must se- 
cure results is definitely and genuinely assisted 
by his pronunciamentoes. e silly expert tries to take 
refuge behind the inefficiencv of the schools and teach- 
ers, but it is a forlorn hope. 

Unless we fail utterly to diagnose the case and to ap- 
preciate the characteristics of Professor Meumann’s 
remedy he has rendered an invaluable service by the dis- 
covery in experimental psychology of definite, simple, 
efficient principles and methods for the benefit of every 
teacher whether in the small one-room school, the 
mronster city school or university. Memory is the phase 
of mental activity in education with which he deals in 
upwards of four hundred pages. Whether the author 
has accomplished all that he thinks he has accomplished 
or not he ‘has done vastly more tthan has been done in 
this direction by any other writer or by alk gther 
writers. 

Whatever is accepted or rejected as to his revelations 
or conjectures as to the psychology of memory and the 
function of memory the ninety pages on “observational” 
learning and the one hundred and thirty on “associative” 
earning mark an epoch in educational literature, a con- 
tribution unapproached by any other professional 
leader in many a year. These two lengthy chapters are 
suggestive, directive, promotive and inspirational with- 
out precedent in any other effort to give specific aid in 
learning. 

It is im no sense a primer, is not a Mother Goose af- 
fair, and yet there is not a paragraph in it that ought 
not to be clear to any girl who is teaching her first 
school. 

Nothing else in print so nobly makes for economy in 
teaching and learning, so grandly makes for efficiency in 
the schoolroom. While “memory” is the only phase of 
learning considered. Professor Meumann so broadly in- 
terprets and apples the term that he covers most of the 
work of pupil and teacher in the mastering of studies. 
The fundamental virtue of the book is that it deals with 
learning rather than teaching and there will have been 
good teaching where there is good learning. 


A HYMN BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES. Edited by Markham W. Stackpole, School 


Minister, and Joseph N. Ashton, formerly Director of 
Music, Phillips Academy, Andover. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 8vo, Half leather. xxv+ 
261 pp. Fully indexed. Price, $1.25. 

This exceedingly valuable Hymn Book has the choicest 
selections, all of which have been so carefully winnowed 
that those rarely used effectively are omitted. It is 
pre-eminently a college and secondary school chapel 
book. Both words and music are suited to hearty 
and reverent worship by young men of to-day. 
The book contains 257 hymns critically selected 
from many standard American and English books, 
including two English school hymnals. There are 
twenty-five morning hymns, fifteen evening hymns, fiity 
hymns of praise, sixty-five devotional hymns, fifty-five 
hymns of action, twenty hymns of the Church, ten na- 
tional hymns, and a few others for Christmas and Easter. 

The editors have included some of the best of the older 
classics and a large number of the fine modern hymns 
and tunes which are coming into use in American con- 
gregatvons. The tunes have been selected with refer- 
ence at once to high standards and to the musical capaci- 
ties of average young men. Many tunes have been 
transposed to lower keys. 

The book should supplant some of the books all too 
long used in church services. While retaining the 
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reverent spirit it appeals to young men, who will sing 
them with a relish. Its use demonstrates that young 
men will .enjoy service when the songs meet their 
capacities and taste. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. The Verses of James W. Foley. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Illustrated. 239 pp. 
Price, $1.35, net. 

Mr. Foley of Bismarck, North Dakota, is a versifier of 
remarkable ‘skill m seeing things to say in rhyme and 
meter and equal skill in so telling what he 
sees as to make the reader feel as_ he 
does when he reads after Eugene Field and James Whit- 
comb Riley. His first book of verses was published less 
than ten years ago—“Prairie Breezes,”—and since then 
he has published “Songs of Schooldays,” “Boys and 
Girls 0’ Mine,” “Sunshine and Song,” “Songs With Sil- 
ver Linings,”. “Plains and Prairies,” “Life and Laugh- 
ter,’ “Complete Verses,” and now, brightest and best of 
all, “Boys and Girls.” No book of modern verse is 
more worth reading and owning than is this. 

In addition to his newspaver and verse work, Mr. 
Foley has found time to be interested in state and other 
affairs. He has been secretary to two governors, three 
times secretary of the state senate, a member of the 
board of trustees of the ‘Children’s Home Society, and 
is a famikar and welcome figure on the lecture platform 
in the Northwest. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING 


GEOGRAPHY. By Frederick L. Holtz. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 360 pp. Price, 
$1.10. 


Ultimately students of geography will have two or 
more of the leading textbooks im geography and some 
geographical readers while the teacher will have a 
special guide for the teaching of the subject, such a guide 
as B.A bod prepared by Mr. Holtz. At present such 
a book must be content largely with being used by 
Teachers’ Reading Circles, normal schools and other 
traming classes for teachers. Nothing will be better or 
more surely promote improvement in the teaching of 
geography. This book, hike all books that can hope for 
appreciation, presents an,analysis. of the nature of geog- 
raphy as a science, and of the pedagogical princinles in- 
volved, rendering the treatment concrete by specific il- 
lustrations from classroom experience. 





MUNDLICHE UND SCHRIFTLICHE UBUNGEN. 
By Bruno Boezinger, Ph. D. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Cloth. 138 pp. 

Professor Boezinger of Leland Stanford has prepared 
his “Oral and Written Exercises” especially for the use of 
classes in which the Direct Method is followed. It is 
intended to be taken up at about the beginning of the 
second school year. Each lesson consists of a reading 
selection, material for conversation, an oral grammatical 
drill, and a written exercise, all im German. There are 
forty of these lessons, enough in connection with a fairly 
large amount of reading in other texts for a year’s work 
in secondary schools. A feature is the drill for the in- 
cranes of the pupil’s vocabulary which is a part of each 
esson. 


BOY SCOUTS IN A LUMBER CAMP. By James 
Otis, author of “Boy Scouts in the Maine Woods,” 
etc. Four illustrations by Copeland. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 12mo. Cloth. 335 pp. 
Price. $1.25. 

In this fascinating story of a winter spent in the depths 
of the forests of Northern Maine, Boy Scouts who live 
in cities have a chance to learn the stuff that goes to 
make such patrols as those of the Penobscot.These 
sturdy fellows are offered an opportunity to earn some 
money by cutting ties during one lumbering season, and 
under the leadership of a well-qualified scoutmaster they 
manfully undertake the contract. They run into trouble 
at once through the presence of some timber thieves, 
who are on the scene of operations when they arrive, 
and who prove tough subjects to deal with. Finally the 
scoutmaister turns the table on the wood pirates by run- 
ning off their horses, and the outlaws suddenly find 
themselves cut off from escape and without food in the 
midst of a fearful blizzard. Through a daring rescue, 
which calls into play all their Scout knowledge, the boys 
bring the pirates to terms. The book is full of inci- 
dent and illustrates in mumerous ways the advantage to 
be gained from applying Scout principles in trving situa- 
tions. The story also shows that its author knows how 
to hold the interest of a young audience. It is a book 
certain to be popular with boys. 
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HIN UND HER: EIN BUCH FUR DIE KINDER. 
By H. H. Fick, Supervisor of German, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools. New York: American Book Company 
Cloth. Illustrated. 90.pp. Price, 30 cents. 

“Here and There, a Book for Children,” is intended 
for use. in classes of young pupils.- It is a reader pure 
and simple, containing a hundred selections in verse and 
prose, including short stories, anecdotes, fables, dia- 
jogues, etc. The style is simple but interesting, and the 
illustrations add variety to the text. Printed on finished 
paper and with large, clear type it meets the demands of 
the most exacting teacher, and ‘should enjoy success 
equal to that of the author’s previous readers, “Dies Und 
Das” and “Neu und Alt.” 


PROSODIA Y ORTOGRAFIA DE LA LENGUA 
CASTELLANA. Por Manuel Arroyo Gomez. New 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

This book consists of two parts, the first being a 
treatise on the pronunciation of Spanish, the second on 
its orthography, written im simple and idiomatic Span- 
ish by a Porto Rican schoolmaster of many years’ ex- 
perience. There are thirty-five lessons in the first part 
and forty-seven in the second, consisting of the discus- 
sion of principles, written exercises, material for dicta- 
ton, questionnaires, passages for reading. drill on pro- 
nunciation, ete. A very useful list of words of similar 
sound but different meaning is also contained in the 
book. It is recommended for students who have a 
reading knowledge of Spanish and wish to devote further 
attention to speaking and writing the language. 


AIRSHIP CRUISING FROM SILVER FOX FARM. 
By James Otis, author of “The Wireless Station,” 
etc. Eight illustrations by Copeland. New York: 
_Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 8vo. Cloth. 342 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The marvels that can take place on a small island off 
the Maine coast when a millionaire of an inventive turn 
with a wireless telegraph system, a steam yacht or two, 
and an enthusiastic crowd of helpers at his command, 
sets out to build and onverate aeroplanes and airships. 
make this story of well-mingled information and adven- 
ture for boys comparable to Verne’s “Mysterious Is- 
fand.” The reader will sympathize with the natives on 
the neighboring mainland who drop everything and 
rush to meet the visitors from the island an order to 
find out “what has happened now.” Perhaps the most 
thrilling event narrated ds the rescue by means of the 
great airship “Smuggler” of the survivors of a wreckei 
yacht. The thousands of boy readers of the earlier Sil- 
ver Fox Farm books will fd this one fully up to the 
level of the rest of the volumes m this first-class series. 


A BUSINESS SPELLING BOOK FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS COLLEGES. By D. 


D. Mayne, University of Minnesota. New York:. 


Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 120 pp. 

The criticism of the spelling in the schools which 
comes as regularly as the seven-year locusts always 
brings forth a new crop of spelling books which utilize 
the awakened interest in the subject. The chief gain in 
all this is that the books fruiting from such criticism are 
likely to emphasize words which need especial attention. 


PLAYS FOR THE HOME. By Augusta Stevenson. 
With illustrations by E. Boyd Smith. Boston, New 
York and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
181 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

The prevalence of the dramatic spirit which is begin- 
ning to be appreciated in the schools is manifesting it- 
self in the home. Here are seventeen classics from 
Aesop’s Fables, Grimms’ Tales, Hans Andersen’s writ- 
ings, Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, Oriental legends, 
and Spanish Folk Tales. 


SABOTAGE. By Emile Pouget. Translated from the 
French. Cloth. 16mo. 108 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

THE EIGHTEENTH BRUMAIRE OF LOUIS BON- 
APARTE (NAPOLEON III). By Karl Marx. 
Translated from French. Cloth. l6mo. 160 pp. 
Price, 59 cents. 

Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

Two Socialistic books by men of eminence in their 
own circle. The first-named is a dangerous work, justi- 
fying and even commending Sabotage—that is, using 
violent means to destroy machinery, such as looms, en- 
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gines, etc., in order to cripple the employing class, with 

which the laboring class" are’ at war to a ish. The 

book breathes revolution from its first to its last word. 

The second-named is by Marx, and is a history,from 
the Socialist standpoint’ of the economic forces at work 
in France in the days of the third Napoleon, forces 
that have projected themselves to the present, and in 
America as well as Europe. Marx wielded a ‘ready 
though caustic pen, yet there is much of truth in his de- 
lineations of his own timés, though at times he descends 
to exaggeration and passion. Rut the Bonapartes were 
not a pleasant race, either in life or government. 

THE PUPILS’ ARITHMETIC. Book Six: The Com- 
plete Arithmetic. By James C. Byrnes, Julia Richman 
and John S. Roberts... New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 480 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is distinctly a New York city textbook in its mak- 
ing—a member of the board of examiners, one of 
best school supervisors it wasever my privilege to know, 
and her successor, upon whom her mantle fell. It is 
made by expert public school people for every-day pub- 
lic school teachers and it és made for results in the effi- 
ciency of pupils in number work. There are no false 
moves, just business day by day with teacher and pupils. 
GOVERNMENT IN OKLAHOMA. By Professor S. 

M. Bartlett of the Schodl of Teaching, University of 

Oklahoma. Oklahoma Citv: The Warden Company. 

12mo. Cloth. 84 pp. Price, 40 cents; paper, 30 

cents. 

As one of the newer states, Oklahoma had the bene- 
fit of the experience of older states in planning her sys- 
tem of government. In many respects she went beyond 
her older state sisters, so that she was thought to be 
somewhat radical in her planning. This valuable little 
book permits one to see just what linés of government 
she did adopt, and under which she has prospered so 
conspicuously, Professor Bartlett has the merit of con- 
tiseness without omitting anything important enough to 
be considered. And as one has said of the work: “It 
is large enough to be comprehensive, and small enough 
to be all read with unflagging énterest.” 


——— 














NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 





Teaching the Common Brarches 


By W. W. CHaRTers 


An admirable summary of the priocipal aims and the most 
successful methods for teaching the subjects of the com- 
mon school curriculum. $1.35 net. Postpaid. 


IN THE RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 





Interest and Effort in Education 


By Joux DEwsy 
Probably no other single treatise upon educational proce- 
dure could be found ch so effectively directs teachers 
and parents to the points of view, the attitudes of mind, 
and the methods of wurk which are essential to good 
teaching. 60cents net. Postpaid. 


The Teaching of Spelling 


By Hewry SvuzzaLLo 
A discussion of the teaching of spelling based upon an ex- 
haustive comparative study of courses of study, metBods 
of teaching, textbooks, and teachers’ manuals used in the 
various states. 60cents net. Postpaid. 


The Teacher and O'd Age 


By C. A. Prosser 
An authoritative discussion of the various systems of pen- 
sions and retirement annuities upon the author’s 
— of investigation when popes Commissioner of 
ey ma in Massachusetts. (70 be published in Novem. 
er.) 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
OCTOBER. 


22-25: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. Sifty-frst annual meeting, 
Minneapuiis; Lean L. A. Weigie, 
Carleton College, Northfield, presi- 


dent. 

23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Montpelier; Principal 
Amy Lb. Drake, St. Johnsbury, sec’y. 

24: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford and New Haven; 
Ss. P. Wiliard, Colchester, sec’y. 

34: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springtield; Lina 
M. Greenlaw, Springfield, sec’y. 

29-30: Washington State Association, 
Spokane. 

80-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Bangor; H. A. Allen, Augusta, 


sec’y. 

30-31 and November 1: Rhode Island 
institute of Instruction, Provi- 
dence; John F. Deering, Arctic, 


sec’ y. 
October 3)-November 1: Southern 
Education Association, Nashville; 
W. KF. Feagin, Montgomery, Ala., 


sec’). 

30-31-November 1: Mifchigan State 
Teachers’ Association, Ann- Arbor; 
S. O. Hartwell, Kaiamazow, pres. 

31: Plymouth County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 80th Annual Convention, 
Brockton High School; John M. 
McDonnell, Rockland, sec’y. 

31-Nov. 1: New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, Cambridge; Professor 
Walter Ballou Jacobs, Brown, sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 

4-7: Arizona State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Phoenix. 

6-1: Nebrasku State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Umaha; W. C. Bishop, Uni- 
versity Place, sec’y. 

6-7: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka; W. S. Heusner, Salina, 


pres. 

6-8: Missour! State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Louis; E, M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau, sec’y. 

6-8: Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines; Supt. O. E. Smith, sec’y. 

6-5: Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

6-8: Indiana Cities and Towns Super- 
intendents’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis; L. E. Kelley, Montpelier, sec’y. 

14: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; Valentine 
Almy, Providence, sec’y. 

24-26: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena; Eva Harrington, 


sec’y. 

24-26: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse; Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda, sec’y. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago; James F. Hosic, 
Chicago, Normal College, sec’y. 

27-29: exas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dallas; F. Doughty, 
Marlin, sec’y. 

28-29: Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Des 
Moines, lowa; W. L. Eikenberry, 
University of Chicago, sec’y. 

28-29: Massachusetts State Associa- 
tion, Boston; Wallace C. Boyden, 

ermal School, Boston, pres. 

28-29: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence, Lynchburg. 


DECEMBER. 

17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles, sec’y. 

30-31: State Teachers’ Association of 
Oklahoma, Tulsa; L. E. Weather- 
wax, Muskogee, sec’y. 

29-21: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbus; Miss Margaret 
Sutherland, Columbus, pres. 

30-Jan. 1: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Pittsburgh; 
Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazleton, 
pres. 


FEBRUARY. 


23-28: Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Richmond, Va. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


MACHIAS. At the first meeting 
of the work of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, which was largely at- 
tended, the following officers were 
elected: President, Rev. John M. 
Bieler; vice-president, Miss Mary 
McDonald; secretary, Mrs. F._ T. 
Crane; treasurer, Mrs. L. M. Mc- 
Gouldrick. 


ORONO. The State University 
has a new and vigorous four-year 
course in education and credit will 
be given for two years to all gradu- 
ates of the State Normal schools. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. For the _ sixtieth 
time the teachers of New 
Hampshire have gathered for 
an annual meeting,—this year at 
Concord on fast Thursday and Fri- 
day. The presence of Commissioner 
Ranger of Rhode Island, President 
Fairchid of New Hampshire Col- 
lege, State Superintendent Morrison, 
Dean W. H. Cranshaw of Colgate, 
and Professor Bliss Perry of Har- 
vard did much to make the meeting 
a success; but even more may the 
excellence of the convention be at- 
tributed to the spirit of enthusiastic 
and serious activity which has been 
so noticeable in New Hampshire 
educational circles during the last 
two years. What has been accom- 
nthished in the way of educational 
legislation in one short year shows 
what unlimited possibilities there are 
for teachers who are ready for work 
to help the profession. 

The” Schootmasters’ Club at the 
Eagle hotel banquet Thursday night 
voted $50 to help along the teachers’ 
pension movement which is just get- 
ting under way. John Bacon of 
Milford presided, and the speaking 
after the banquet was unusually 
good. For next year these officers 
were elected: President, George 
Winch, of Manchester; vice-president, 
Frank W. Lakeman of Nashua; 
seoretary-treasurer, J. L. Pringle. 

The teachers’ pension question was 
discussed further at the session the 
following afternoon by Commis- 
sioner Ranger. Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Elkins of Comeord made a_ report 
showing clearly how much of a 
start New Hampshire has made on 
the pension question. 

Dean Cranshaw proved to be a 
most charming = sneaker. Bliss 
Perry’s address Friday evening on 
“Tihe Making of Emerson’”’ was a 
rare treat for the teachers of ‘the 
state. The kindergarten section got 
some real suggestions from the 
games and dances demonstrated by 
Miss Olive Lesley of Cambridge. 

The committee on nominations, 
consisting of E. W. Butterfield of 
Dover, N. J. Page of Woodsville 
and V. M. Whitman of Laconia, 
‘brought in the following list of 
nominattions and the officers were 
elected: President, W. H. Slayton, 
Franklin; vice-president, F. W. 
Lakeman, Nashua; secretary, Helen 
I. Buck, Manchester; treasurer, John 
Gault, Manchester; executive com- 
mittee, J. N. Pringle. Portsmouth 
and E. E. Orcutt, Woodsville; audi- 
tors, J. B. Pugsley, Somersworth, 
and H. P. Swett, Franklin; members 
of educational council, N. J. Page, 
Woodsville; H. M. Bisbee, Exeter, 
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and W. O. Smith, Lancaster; com- 
mittee to investigate matter of 
teachers’ pensions, Mrs. Elizabeth 
R. Elkins, F. W. Lakeman, Nashua, 
and Elsie D. Fairbanks, Manchester. 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. The tango and 


all other ragtime dances were ‘put 
under a ban at the University of 
Vermont by vote of the student coun- 
cil recently. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The annual fall meet- 


ing of the New England 
History Teachers’ Association 
was held Saturday at the 


Massachusetts Historical building. 
The following officers were elected: 
Professor Arthur I. Andrews of 
Tufts College, president; Dr. Ellen 
Scott Davison of Bradford Academy, 
vice-president; Walter H. Cushing, 
Framingham high school, secretary- 
treasurer; Miss Elsie D. Fairbanks 
of Manchester, N. H., high school 
and Professor Sidney B. Fay of 
Dartmouth College, members of the 
council for two years; Philip P. 
Chase of Tilton Academy, member 
of council for one year. 

The session opened with a busi- 
ness meeting. at which reports were 
heard, following which Professor 
Olive Day of Yale University gave 
an address on “Commercial and In- 
dustrial History in the Secondary 
School.” Miss Mary L. Sawyer of 
the Springfield Technical high schoo} 
gave a preliminary report of the 
committee on a syllabus in industrial 
history. 

The session ended with a general 
discussion on the following topics: 
For what year in the high school 
should the syllabus be intended? For 
what time allotment? To what ex- 
tent should the syllabus be confined 
to English and American industry? 
Should European nations be con- 
sidered? To what extent should the 
history of industries be included? 
Should the tariff in the nineteenth 
century be considered? Shall Eng- 
land and free trade be introduced as 
toipic ? Have teachers using both 
found the form of the history or the 
ce g°vernment syllabus more use- 
ul? 

The discussion was opened by Dr. 
Melvin T. Copeland, principal of the 
Vocational School of Springfield; 
Charles L. Reed of Mechanic Arts 
high school and Winthrop Tirrell of 
the High School of Commerce. 

President Marion LeRoy Burton 
of Smith College and Professor Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart of Harvard Uni- 
versity were the speakers at the 
luncheon. 

Charles R. Allen, agent of the 
Massachusetts board of education, is 
studying the Wisconsin Continuation 
schools with C. A. Prosser, secretary 
of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education; and 
R. O. Small, deputy commissioner of 
education, intends to join them Sun- 
day, October 19. 

The new child labor law and the 
new law = regarding continuation 
schools in this state are expected to 
lead to important changes and ex- 
tensions of schooling for children 
from fourteen to sixteen years old, 
and as Wisconsin has been dealing 
with this phase of education for two 
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useful object lessons, for 
setts. 

The New England’ Association of 
School Superintendents will meet 
November 14 at Ford hall, Boston. 
Tite speakers have been selected, al- 
most wholly from the college deparr- 
ments of education in New England 
colleges. Dr. David Snedden, 
Massachusetts commissioner of -edu- 
cation, is president of this associa- 


ssachtu- 


tidn. 

On the program are Dr. Snedden); 
Professor Paul H. Hanus of Har- 
vard: Professor E..C. Moore, Har- 
vard; Professor Stephen S.\ Colvin, 
Brown; Professor Arnold Gessell, 
Yale: Professor James L. Mc- 
Conaughy, Bowdoin, and Professor 
Raymond McFarland, Middlebury 
College. 


HAVERHILL. Superintendent 
Clarence H. Dempsey and. Mrs. 
Dempsey were given a hearty wel- 
come at the reception tendered by 
the Haverhill Teachers’ Association 
last. Friday. 


BREWSTER. Superintendent L. 
Thomas Hopkins’ administration has 
started off most enthusiastically. 


FALL RIVER. Everett B. Dur- 
fee, former superintendent of schools 
here, has been placed in charge tem- 
porarily as principal of the Bradford 


Durfee Textile school. The place 
was made vacant by the sudden 
death recently of Fenwick Umpleby. 

NORTHAMPTON. At the first 


meeting of the Northampton Teach- 
ers’ Association definite plans for the 
year’s work were made and the fol- 
fowing officers elected: President, 
William H. Miller; vice-presidenr, 
Miss Clara L. Holmes; secretary and 
treasurer, M. E, James. 


WINCHESTER. The Winchester 
school committee has sent to every 
resident of the town a circular letter 
tequesting parents and children to 
refrain from making gifts to the 
teachers of the public schools. Si- 
multaneously, there became effective 
a rule, adopted by the committee, 
which states: “Teachers shall not atc- 
cept presents from schools, classes, 
or individual pupils, nor shall they 
give, or distribute rewards to pu- 
pils. 


CAMBRIDGE. The Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Federation held its 
annual meeting Saturday, at River- 
bank court, President Makechnie pre- 
siding. 

A social hour was enjoyed from 11 
to 2, when luncheon was served. 

The invited guests included Profes- 
sor Hanus of Harvard, Dr. David 
Snedden, state commissioner of -edu- 
cation, Mrs. Emily Brown, chairman 
of the educational committee, and 
Mrs. Mabel Tabor, chairman. of the 
civil service committee of the. Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 
> The 
most 


meeting was the largest and 
successful ever held since the 
federation has existed, delegates hav- 
ing come in large numbers from all 
over the state. 


The officers for the coming year 


are: Ernst H. Miakechnie of Somer- 
ville, president: Belle F. Bachelder of 
Lowell, first vice-president; Harry R. 
SmaHey of Fall River. second. vice- 
president; Howard W. Poor of Read- 
ing, secretary; Dr. Frank L. Whipple, 
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a 


of Lynn, treasurer; Henry H. Harris 


of Lowell is on the board of direc- 
tors and (Miss Belle F. Bachelder and 
Miss Marie R: Sullivan are members 
of the hosnitality committee. Miss 
Mary H.. Kilpatrick is,a.member of 
the committee on credentials. 

It -was of particular interest to note 
that the Massachusetts Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, through their repre- 
sentatives, Mrs. Tabor and Mrs. 
Brown, endorsed the teachers tenure 
of office bill and are willimg to endorse 
other bills for the. welfare of’ the 
teachers when presented to the legis- 
lature. 

Dr. Snedden and ‘Professor Hanus 
of Harvard spoke briefly on the ten- 
ure of office Dill. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting 
of the New England Association of 
Colleges. and Preparatory, Schools 
will be heM in the new lecture hall, 
Harvard University, on Friday -atd 
Saturday, October. 31 and, Nowember 
1 


On__Friday...evening...at. 6... o'clock 
there will be a dinner of the assocta- 
tion at the Harvard Union. The 
guests of honor will be the commis- 
sioners of education of the several 
New England states. and the recentlv 
elected commissioner of education of 
the state of New York 

Chancellor Elmer E. Rrown. and 
Professor Strayer of Columbia are 
on the program also. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


WESTERLY. Dr. William H. 
Holmes, for the past ten years super- 
intendent of the schools of Westerly, 
has resigned to take effect November 
1, ta beenme © superintendent of 
schools in Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. at a 
salary of $3,600. 

Dr. Holmes was educated in the 
mublic schools of Augusta, Me., the 
Corey thieh school of Ateusta, at 
Colby and at ‘New York University. 
He taucht in ungraded schools for a 
year, when he was elected supervising 
mrincipal of the Israel Putnam school 
in Putnam, Conn. 

He went to Westerly in 1903 as su- 
pervisor of schools. He was a 
member of the board of examiners 
of the Rhode Island State Normal 
schol and president of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instritction. He 
was also a vice-president of the Bar- 
nard Club. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORE. 
NEW YORK CITY. The present 


organization of the board of educ?- 
tion and its method of operation is 
severely condemned in the first,.sec- 
tion of a report to he submitted, to 
the committee on school inquiry of 
the board of estimate by Professor 
Frank ' Goodnow of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Dr. Frederick C. Howe, 
om the People’s Institute. Professor 
Goodnow. who is an authoritv on ad- 
ministrative law and organization, is 
at present comnstitutronal adviser tu 
the Chinese republic. Dr. Howe is 
the author of several books ‘on muni- 
cinal government. 

“The board of education is acting 
upon the false conception of _ its 
proper powers and functions,” reads 
the report, “Instead of confining it- 
self to the larger problem~ of legrsla- 
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tion and surveillance contemplated for. 
it by. oh and dictated to it by — 
all ars ati ‘ , it has 


a’ 


ons of efficiency 
“to. imervene either as 
commit- 


ugh st 

es, m @he ove ing mass of 
mmute details involved in the admin- 
istration of the department.” 

The wo experts who were retained 
by the board of estimate to investi- 
gate the pean. status and pro- 
cedure of department of educa- 
tion wended the following 
s es:— 

“Ti Should divest itself of 
all gts purely admimistrative func- 


tromts, 

“It should abolish its present com- 
mittee Organization. 

“It should be reduced in size. The- 
charter should be amended to pro- | 
vide that the board shall consist of” 
erght members, three of whom shall 
represent ‘the city at ¢ and shall 
have three votes each, and the remain-/ 
ing five of whom shall be appointed) 
met from es the five boroughs?® 

ith the mbers from Manhattan, 
the Poe nid Brooklyn Hivity" ewe ° 
votes each and the members from 
Queens and Richmond having one 
vote each.” 

The experts state that this reorgani- 

zation, along the lines of the board of 
estimate, would promote facility in 
handling the larger affairs and prob- 
lems of the board of education, and 
would place the purely detailed mat- 
ter of administration upon the school 
teaching authorities. 





Ss ‘ 
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AUBURN. Kerr Duncan Mac- 
millan was imawgurated as president 
s Wells College, Atrrora, October 


—_—_—_—. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Results of the 
school cemsus recently announced at a 
meeting of the elementary schools 
committee of the board of education 
show an increase in school population 
over the figures of last year of 6,504 
children. This will command for the 
local board of education an addition 
of more than $13,000 state appropria- 
tion for 1914. 

A-new plan for enumeration started 
this year is credited by the head of 
the bureau as the cause for the large 
iwcrease in school population over 
the imcrease noted in the school cen- 
sus of last year. A large map of the 
city showing every block of houses 
was prepared, and the census enumer- 
ators were not allowed to omit one 
of thee~ blocks. An early start és 
planned in districts affected by early 
migration to the seashore and the 
berry picking fields of the South 

Follow-up work on non-enrolled 
children who should be in school is to 
be done, beginning this month. 
Children who are physically unfit to 
atten4 school an? who are conse- 
quently growing without education, 
are revealed and provided for wm 


special schools. 


PHILADELPHIA Professor 
Langdon of Jestis College, Oxford 
University, who is spending some 
time .in this city at the University 
of ‘Pennsylvania, has discovered that 
one of the famous Nippur tablets re- 
veals some -of the oldest school 
books. known to exist They show 
that children of the ancients learned 
much that boys and girls of to-day 
have to study and his deciphering has 
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led to the pecovery of some import- 
wcathonal rebics. 

arthey show that the children of 4,200 
years ago were taught arithmetic, 
geography, history, geology and the- 
ology. Their grammars cand histories 
show that the Sumerians were a 
highly developed people and that they 
paid great sums for the education of 
children. 

Some of the lessons are remark- 
able. The multiplication tables are 
as distinct as though the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics were readily under- 
stood by everyone. In plain num- 
bers they show a decimal system that 
is undeniably perfect. 


SWARTHMORE. Because of two 
cases of mild smallpox everyone at- 
tending Swarthmore College, includ- 
ing faculty, students and employees, 
has been vaccinated. The medical 
profession is especially interested in 
a new method of vaccination which a 
Swarthmore physician describes as 

oH . . 
ioTee vaccination itself is done in 
the usual way; the skin 1s carefully 
cleansed. then scratched deep enough 
to remove the outer layer of the skin, 
then the vaccine is rubbed into the 
area, amd in about twenty minutes 
coaguiates, forming a film which 

the area. 
<uphe old method is to cover the area 
with an antiseptic dressing of gauze 
held im place by adhesive plaster, 
and a celluloid shield is placed over 


The celluloid shield is not used in 
the new method. A solution of four 
per cent. picric acid and one per cent. 
godine, dissolved in ninety-five per 
cent. alcohol, is applied over the en- 
tire area the second day after vac- 
cination and on successive alternate 
days. The alcohol evaporates and 
the picric acid and iodine form a film 
which protects against irritation and 
infection. : 
“The iodine acts as an astringent 
and reduces inflammation and the 
picric acid is an antiseptic. This new 
dressing reduces the liability ot infec- 
tion, lessens inflammation and 
hastens recovery. It. is too soon 
after vaccination to expect much, but 
so far the results are gratifying. The 
vaccinated persons are responding in 
an unusually early and favorable 


manner, and patients and doctors are 
well pleased with the new treat- 
ment.’ 


LEBANON. Under the direction 
of Superintendent F. W. Robbins 
vacant lots in and about the city 
were transformed into gardens dur- 
ing the summer months through the 
aid of school boys. Suitable lots 
were selected, a competent super- 
visor appointed to have charge of 
the work and the parents of the boys 
were requested to co-operate with 
the board in having the children at- 
tend regularly to their gardening as 
directed by the supervisor. Before 
the children were enrolled they se- 
cured the consent of their parents. 


WILKES-BARRE. At the first 
institute for city teachers this year 
the winner of the $25 prize for the 
best essay on “The Ideal School” 
was announced,—W. E. Benscoter, 
formerly in charge of the high school 
business department, who is now at 
Zanerian College, Columbus. The 
essays were judged by Superintend- 
ent Lose of Williamsport, Dr. Ear! 
Barnes of Philadelphia and Mrs. 
Charles Israels of New York City. 
Superintendent J. M. Coughlin ad- 
dressed the institute on “The Rela- 
tion of the School to the Home.” 


VIRGINIA. 


FREELING. Teachers are being 
paid higher salaries than usual in 
Dickenson county. 

RICHMOND. = Superintendent of 
Public Instruction R. C. Stearnes has 
returned from an extensive swing 
around the state, visiting schools in 
almost every section. He reports 
that the schools have opened very 
successfully, and that the prospect for 
this session is most encouraging. For 
the first time in the history of the 
state, there is a sufficient supply of 
white teachers for white schools, and 
the department is looking forward to 
the time when lower-grade certifi- 
cates can be eliminated. Mr. Stearnes 
attended a meeting of the division su- 
perintendents, held in Radford, when 
the following resolution was 
adopted :— 

“Resolved, That the position of di- 


vision superintendent is a man’s full 
work. No other occupation should 
or will be undertaken during this term 
of office. The visiting of tthe schools 
in fuller measure than heretofore is a 
most crying need, perhaps the need of 
the hour. Each superintendent will 
Strive to so systematize his work as 
to be able to spend three-fourths of 
his time in the field, meeting teachers, 
patrons and pupils in school and at 
their homes.” 

In some of the counties arrange< 
ments have recently been made to 
aid division superintendents by the 
appointment of supervising teachers,, 
usually persons traimed in ‘particular 
branches now demanded by the rural 
schools. Rockingham county has en- 
gaged a special suvervisor trained in 
industrial work, and another assistant 
will probably be needed to look after 
the 241 schools of that large and 
wealthy county. Southampton county 
has under consideration the employ- 
ment of a supervising teacher in in- 
dustrial branches in each district. 
Pittsylvania county also has this 
matter under consideration. 

Among the evidences of progress 
noted by Mr. Stearnes was a large 
meeting of patrons and pupils which 
he attended at Galax. The available 
school revenue from all sources was 
reported to amount to over $1,800. 
The ambitious program outlined by 
the school board called for an annual 
expenditure of $4,895. Arrangements 
are being perfected to raise the dif- 
ference from private sources, and the 
school has been opened with ;: large 
enrolment in the grammar grades, a 
full four-year course in the high 
school and with special teachers for 
vocal and instrumental music, elocu- 
tion and domestic science. 

At Oakton Mr. Stearnes found that 
a model new building had been 
erected at a cost of $10,000, the local 
league having raised $2,000, 

In Caroline county on September 30 
Mr. Stearnes was present when Sec- 
retary of State W. J. Bryan dedicated 
a one-room country school building. 
At Chase City he found the most in- 
teresting exhibits of the county fair 
in the school building, including a re- 
markable exhibit by the negroes. The 
prize for the best tobacco went to a 
colored man. Mr. Stearnes attended 
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the county fair at Courtland, 
a unique exhibition, because all ex- 
penses are paid by voluntary contri- 
bution, and there as no admission fee, 
and because everything is grouped 
around the school as a centre. 

The work of certificating teachers 
has been placed by Superintendent 
Stearnes under direct charge of In- 
spector E. E. Worrell. The work is 
practically finished for the current 
year, and Mr. Worrell has just re- 
turned from visits to schools in Pat- 
rick, Henry and Franklin counties. 
The people of Patrick county last year 
completed an $8,000 high school build- 
ing. <A new $10,000 building is now 
being erected at Rocky Mount, in 
Franklin county. 

The department. of high schools has 
been placed in special chargé of In- 
spector J. B. Terrell, who is making a 
complete digest of all the public high 
schools in the state, copies of which 
will be furnished to college presidents 
and other school officials to enable 
them to pass on entrance require- 
ments according to the standing of 
the various high schools. During 
the past week Mr. Terrell visited and 
inspected the high schools in Mathews 
county, attending the county insti- 
tute on October 3, and delivering an 
address at the opening of the new 
Peninsula high school. 

State Inspector Lincoln is giving 
his attention to school fair work, ag- 
ricultural high schools and to plans 
for the educational conference, which 
will be held in Lynchburg during 
Thanksgiving week. The program 
of the conference is now nearing com- 
pletion. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


_ 


ILLINOIS. 


EUREKA. In Dijistrict No. 73, 
Woodford county, Illinois, a new 
and very satisfactory plan for teach- 
ing ‘domestic science in the rural 
schools has been followed. Permis- 
sion was secured by Miss Amanda 
Jennings and Mrs. J. C. Tomb, two 
competent women of the neighbor- 
hood, to use the schoolhouse from 
May 1 to September 1. The di- 
rectors were asked to purchase some 
planed boards to lay across the 
desks for cutting’ tables. The 
classes were open to girls from the 
three districts adjoining. There was 
no charge connected with the work, 
but each girl was expected to bring 
a tape line, scissors, thimble, note 
book, pencil, pins, needles and ma- 
terial for a dress. The ages of the 
girls ranged from twelve to nine- 
teen years. 

The class was divided, one teacher 
“aking the even-numbered pupils and 
the other the odd-numbered. Some 
of the pupils had a little experience 
in fancy work, while some had 
never learned how to use a thimble 
or tie a knot. 

Pupils were taught the tailor sys- 
tem of measurements. During the 
summer, forty-three dresses were 
worked upon. Various. grades of 
cotton goods were studied. The 
raw cotton was also taken up, ex- 
amined and the uses were discussed. 
Besides the dresses, various other 
garments were made. 

Aside from this, much practical 
work was done in giving instruction 
concerning washing and laundry 
work, the various kinds of soaps, 
recipes for home-made soap. 
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Twenty-one girls were enrolled in 
the class. The directors in one of 
the adjoining districts Have” asked 
that the work be given in their dis- 
trict next year. 


CHICAGO: The "7,000 “teachers “thi 
Chicago pttblic schools voted ‘last 
week in the primaries for-the candi- 
dates for the board of trustees of the 
teachers’ pension and _ retirement 
fund. Al of the twelve candidates 
of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation 


were elected by a vote Or three “td 
one. : 


High school fraternities in Illinois 
received a death blow in a decision 
in the apnellate court recently unhold- 
ing the right of school boards to ex- 
pel all pupils refusing to obey rules 
prohibiting them from joining frater- 
nities. 

OAK PARK. John Calvin Hanna, 
principal of the Oak Park high 
school for fifteen years, has ac- 
cepted the newly created post of state 
supervisor of high schools, _ 

Mr. Hanna, who has been identi- 
fied with public school education in 
Ohio and ITlinois for thirty years, 
will leave the high school about 
Christmas time and will make his 
headquarters at Springfield. He will 
have charge of the secondary educa- 
tion of the state as conducted in 500 
high schools with an enrollment of 
75,000 pupils. 

This position was created by the 
recent legislature. 

‘Assistant ‘Principal M. R. McDaniel 
will become Oak Park principal. 


ROCKFORD. Frank debate of 
the question of teaching sex hygiene 
in the public schools enlivened the 
closing session of the Illinois confer- 
ence of charities. 

Dr. Edith B. Lowry of St. Charles, 
Ill., defended such teaching, but only 
in the secondary schools. The op- 
position was presented by Dr. John 
Webster Melody of the National 
Catholic University, Wa'shington, D. 
C., and the Rev. Thomas J. O’Mal- 
ley, pastor of St. Ignatius church, 
Chicavo. 


“Teaching of sex hygiene in public . 


schools as a separate subject ever 
will be a mistake,” Dr. Lowry said. 
“To imtroduce such teaching corre- 
lated with other subjects but without 
proper introductory work or without 
adequate preparation of the teachers 
would be one of the greatest mis- 
takes of the age.” 

She urged that in each normal 
school and higher institution there 
should be a course commencing with 
eugenics. This naturally would lead 


on to a study of the factors which . 


are degrading our race stock. 

Dr. Melody declared teaching of 
sex hygiene would make cynics of 
the young. 

“The effect of sex instruction is to 
give rise to sensuous images in fancy, 
tending to react on the whole organ- 
ism,” Dr. Melody said. “The sub- 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Deas 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. “— 
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TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge: 
9 Mater, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
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‘commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte- 
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ject of classroom discussion, though 
it he ever so delicately presented, will 
bé later called up by the depraved as 
a theme upon which to exercise their 
scurrility.” 

He condemned the plan of giving 
sex instruction by analogies between 
man and the lower animals as totally 
inadequate and sai the place for 
such anformation and guidance is in 
the home. 

“The same principle which is ap- 
plied to foul literature or bad shows 
obtains against the teaching of sex 
hygiene in our schools,” the Rev. 
Mr. O'Malley said. “It delves into 
the most minute details. The bad 
show or book may produce disgust, 
but in the teaching of sex hygiene 
there is no possible escape. 

“If this sex hygiene becomes a 
course in our high schools the 
mother fin later days will rise up and 
curse you because you have out- 
Heroded Herod. Train young 
people in the fear of God and sex hy- 
giene will be lost time in our public 
schools.” 

The Rev. Mr. O’Malley declared 
doctors are behind the movement 
and it would mean positions not for 
the best doctors, but for the :fledg- 
lings. 

“We are not opposed to scientific 

truth or research work.” he said, 
“but we refuse to be mentally brow- 
beaten bv enthusiasts who would ex- 
ploit their theories to the destruc- 
tion of morality. Sex hygiene would 
be a step to the desired goal, a clinic 
in our public schools. They are 
driving for that.” 
_ The conference elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Emil G. 
Hirsch, Chicago; executive secretary, 
A. L. Bowen, Sprinefield. 

Among the chairmen of commit- 
tees are the following Chicagoans: 
Executive. W. S. Reynolds; survey, 
Frank E. Wing; children, Leo A. 
Phillips; labor and compensation, 
James Mullenbach: social work, Dr. 
Adams Szwajkart; family, Mrs. 
Leonora Z. Meder. 

_ La Salle was selected as the meet- 
ing place next year. ; 
MICHIGAN. 
_DETROIT. This year for the first 
time Detroit teachers have the op- 
portunity of taking regular univer- 
sity work through the extension 
courses arranged by Superintendent 
y for Saturday mornings. The 
courses. Ww. include ethics, Eng- 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencic 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 


.~ BOSTON 
2A PARK ST- 
Cal, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623S0, Wabash Av 
Chicago, Il. 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


earty eleven thousand 
pa Laverest facta abou 
Office - Spokane, Washington. 


itions filled. Our booklet ‘‘Teachi: 
the business side of your p 


as a Business” carefully re 
ession. Sent free. Westers 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


JHE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of succersful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New. England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON 8T., BOSTON. 
Telehopne, Hay. 1678 











lish composition and criticism ow 
European history, are given at t 
Centeal high school. Three hundred 
have enrolled. 


—_——— 


OHIO. 


NEWARK. Newark, under Su- 
perintendent Wilson Hawkins, has 
organized free public night schools, 
with courses in the three “R's”. 
shorthand, typewriting, mechanical 
drawing and bookkeeping. There 
are special classes for foreigners. 


CINCINNATI. .Plans for making 
the industrial education of women 
one of the important functions of the 
public schools are being worked out 
by Superintendent Condon m con- 
junction with Miss Charlotte M. Ull- 
rich and Miss ‘Mary M. Conway. 
Miss Ullrich has been designated by 
Mr, Condon as supervisor of women s 
industrial education and Miss Con- 
way will be appointed as assistant su- 
pervisor. The new plans provide ror 
the ammediate opening of | night 
school classes for women im the 
Avondale, Chase, Oakley, Mt. Ad- 
ams colony and Winton Place schools. 
Here women will be taught industrial 
work—sewing, millinery, embroidery, 
cooking, etc. Mothers who desire 
to take advantage of such tnstruction 
for their homes are expected to join 
the classes.. Mr. Condon has: se- 
cured authority from the board of 
education to buy 100 sewing machines 
and-to rent 150 more, and these will 
be used in the work. ” 

These night classes are in addition 
to day classes organized in the con- 
tinuation school department. The 
school authorities announce that in 
any section of the city where twenty 
or more women organize themselves 
into a class, a day or night school 
in industrial work will be opened. 

Another new plan being consideret 
will be of importance to colored roe 
dents of Cincinnati. _, Miss ye 
proposes a “ninth-year class for t : 
Douglass school, at Alms place — 
Chapel street, in which the — > 
be taught industrial work, the - 
mestic arts, and such other brane e 
as will make them trained domestics, 


housewives, dressmakers and nurse- 
maids. She proposes to teach them 
not only how to take care of a house- 
hold, but also the care of babies. 

‘Miss Bluma Franklin has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of industrial 
work for girls at. Woodward high 
school, ‘Miss Franklin has -had 
charge of this work for a number of 
years at the Jewish Educational In- 
stitute. 

COLUMBUS. One of the fea- 
tures of 'the state association meeting 
here December 29,30 and 31 will be 
the organization of a country teach- 
ers’ section of the state association. 
Miss Mabel Carney of the Illinois 
State Normal College will speak. 

The first two days of the session 
there will be meetings for superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, high 
school teachers, elementary teachers, 
county examiners, township superin- 
tendents and the School Improve- 
ment Federation. Tuesday, the sec- 
ond day of the session, there will be 
union meetings of the various organt- 
zations. The nicht session will be 
in ‘Memorial. hall, when Governor 
Cox is to speak. 

The State Teachers’ Association 
will hold meetings to consider amend- 
ments to the constitution and to hear 
the report of the legislative commit- 
tee on the new school code. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. Martin Nelson of 
Viroqua, who graduated from the 
agricultural department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin with the class 
of 1905, has been elected dean of the 
college of agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas at Fayetteville. For 
a few vears previous to his appoint- 
ment as dean of the Arkansas col- 
lege and director of the state experi- 
ment station, Mr. Nelson had charge 
of its department of field crops. 

\mong the other Wisconsin men 
who ‘have been singled out for re- 
sponsible administrative positions in 
different parts of the country are 
Charles L. Beach, who is president 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
leoe at Storrs, Connecticut; J. H. 
Shepperd, who is dean of the North 


Dakota College of Agriculture; John 
Nicholson who has been made Vice- 
director of the Idaho experiment sta- 
tion; Gordon True, who until re- 
cently was the director of the Ne- 
vada experiment station and now is 
the chief of the animal husbandry de- 
partment im the University of Cali- 
fornia; W. L. Carlyle, now acting 
president of the Idaho Agricultural 
College and director of the Idaho 
experiment station, and Arthur J. 
Meyer, who is the assistant to the 
dean of the college of agriculture of 
the University of Missouri. 
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somewhat bitterly the criticisms 
passed upon the bill at the recent 
bankers’ convention at Boston: but 
the unanimity of the objections ex- 
pressed to the bill by country bank- 
ers and city bankers alike seems to 
have made some impression The 
notion that because the bankeis of 
the country are opposed to a pending 
financial bill, it must therefore be a 
good bill. is rather too crude to 
serve as the basis of important legis- 
lation. The prospect now is that, if 
the bill is enacted, it will be first 
modified by mutual concessions. 


THE ATTACK ON CIVIL SER- 
VICE. 


The proposed attack upon the civil 
service system ‘by an amendment to 
the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill taking ‘out from "the | élassified 
civil service deputy collectors of in- 
ternal revenue and deputy marshals 
required to give bonds to their su- 
neriors has called out, as might have 
been expected, vehement protests 
from civil service reformers, and se- 
vere criticisms in Congress. The 
effect of the proposed change is 
more sweeping than at first appeared. 
It would hand over to the spoilsmen 
the places of 1,257 deputy collectors 
of internal revenue and at least 200 
deputy marshals. These places are 
now filled by men who have been se- 
lected impartially and whose quali- 
fications have been tested by. civil 
service examinations. President 
Wilson would put himself in a highly 
compromising position if he were to 
“ive his sanction to such a piece of 
legislation. 


THE NEW YORK BOMB GANGS 

There are more Black Hand out- 
rages in New York city nowadays 
than in the whole kingdom of Italy. 
Hardly a week passes without the ex- 
plosion of a bomb in the Italian 
quarter, ‘directed against some one 
from whom the attempt has been 
made to collect money by blackmail, 
but putting also in deadly peril all 
the residents of the neighborhood. 
There is now a promise that there 
will ‘be at least a check upon these 
atrocious orimes, for 'the New York 
police have at last got upon the trail 
of the worst band of desperadoes 
and thave got fifteen of them under 
arrest. Several of the men arrested 
have made full confessions: and al- 
together at least 100 different ex- 
plosions, attended with more or less 
loss of life and a very considerable 
loss of property, have been directly 
traced to this gang. 
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Reports and Pamphiets Received 


“The Negro’s Progress in Fifty 
Years.” Annals of the American 
Academv of Political and Social 
Science, September, 1913. 


Houston, Texas. Annual Resort. 
1912-13. Superintendent P. W. 
Horn. 

“An ‘Annotated, Graded, Classified 


and Priced List of Books Suitable 
for Elementary School Libraries, 
with Some Suggestions im Regard 

‘to the Use of School Libraries.” 
University of the State of New 
York. Bulletin No. 539. Albany, 
N. Y. 

Columbia University. Extension 
Teaching in Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. Announcement 1913- 
1914. 

College of the City of New York, 
Department of Hygiene.  Thus- 
trated Description of Its Building 
Equipment and Plan of Work. Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey. 

University of Pittsburgh. The School 
of Education Bulletin. 

New Mexico Biennial Report. 
perintendent .of Public 
tion Alvan N. White. 

“School Equipment and Standards of 
Work as a Condition of Accredit- 
ing.” Paper by Protessor Charles 
G. Maphis, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

“Digest of Compulsony Education 
and Child Labor Laws.” Univer- 
sity.of the State of New York 
sulletin. Compiled by James. D. 
Sullivan, Albany. 

“The Teaching ot Elementary Com- 
position and Grammar.” New Jer- 


Su- 
Instruc- 


sey Department of Public Instruc- 


tion, Trenton. 
commissioner. 

Bulletins of the University of Texas. 
“The Initiative and Referendum.” 
“Food for Children.” By Jessie P, 
Rich. “The Tariff and Free Raw 
Materials. “Cooking Tough Meats” 
“The Uses of Foods and Proper 
Balancing of.the Diet.” By Jessie 
P. Rich. “Prohibition and the 
Liquor Problem.” “Compulsory 
Education.” “Addresses on Educa- 
tion.” Edited by Edwin DuBois 
Shurtter. Announcements by De- 
partment of Extension and Group 
Study Courses. 


Calvin M. Kendall, 


_ - 
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Learning a Language 


The time to learn a language is 
when you are young, the younger. the 


better. We learn our own language 
as children. The older we grow the 
harder it is, because it means not 
merely learning by heart a great 


many words, not merely training the 
palate and tongue to produce differ- 
ent sounds, but adopting a new at- 
titude of mind. Nothine definite has 
been discovered as to the localization 
ot faculties in the brain, therefore 
nothing certain is known, but it has 
always seemed to me and to others 
whom I have consulted that when 
you learn a new language you are ex- 
ercising and developing a new piece 
of brain which actuates your tongue. 
You switch off one centre and switch 
On ‘to another. You will always no- 
tice in yourself and others that there 
is a definite pause when the change 
ot language is made. Now it be- 
comes every year more difficult to 
awaken an unused part of the brain 


and bring it into active use, and to 
begin at twenty-three is late.—At- 
lantic Monthly. 
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be glad to send on request a 


The Schoo! Bulletin Teachers Agency has been in 
abeut to publish a handbook with letters from 

of ite work. Each week it will publish in the New 
of the letters which appear in the booklet. We w 
copy of the handbook. 


My dear Mr: Bardeen: I have pee a great times about how, through your 
services, | broke into public school teaching im the s: of New York. You may recall 
how about eighteen years ago, in the latter part of August, you tried to locate by telegram 
a young man without a job when he was several bundred os ey distant in Canada. Thanks 
to your desire to help, you did not stop with one m, but you scattered other tele- 


grams along the way in order that one possibly might to the hands of the returning 
traveler. : 


I have often wondered what the world might have had in store for me if the last tele- 
gram had not been received on my return trip in time to land me in Gouverneur. 


You may rest assured that | shall not cease to be grateful for the service that you did 
me then and the kindnesses extended me since. 


Yours very cordially 
H. DeW. DeGroat, Principal, ; 
State Norma! Scheol, Cortland, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


“= BREWER i% 











TO Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommen@s teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Stic ts: ramtines 
OFS, CORESR, cr tesccnctionstesetemsaele gets sobociess pavencs. Gall ca 


nahi 20 Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1888. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY fii Suite. tes tort Est 10s 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 








‘Phone, No advance fee, 





—— 


T with good general education wanted for department work, im 
PECIA LIS bn) High, Preparatory and Norma) Schoo)s and Colleges in Penm- 

syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved a 
tem of music and drawing secure istooseerea Te to $70 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° 4in'tremcn: Boiaiig, socom 





CHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Too. Free registration to reliable candidatet. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A superior agency for so 
Services free toschoo! officials. 
353 Fifth Avenve. New York. N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ; 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager. 
81 Chape! St., Albany N- Y. 











TEACHERS’ Madison, Wisconsin t:: Tenth 

THE PARKER AGENCY 33 Spokane, Wasrhingion Year 
SARBINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (inc.) 

HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties iu Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washingten and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teacher's in every part of the ceuntry. 
6 Beacon St. «. . Besten, liass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 
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Leng Distance Telephone. 
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| PRAGHERS ARE INQUIRING 


every day about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 


Annuity Guild. They are discovering that. 


it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment 


which will mean even more generous pro-- 


vision for annuitants than that now given, 


NOW [S THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 


ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a posta! to 
GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 








WITHIN THE 
NEXT TWO MONTHS 


Important educational meetings of large 
Associations are to be held in. Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Michigan, Minnesota, Washington, 
Tennessee, Arizona, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis. 
souri, Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, New York, 
Illinois, Oklahoma, Texas, Montana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and California. . 


THERE IS ONLY 
ONE WAY TO FIND OUT 


what happens at these meetings. There is 
only one paper that will give you this nec- 
essary educational. news while it is still 
news. The only paper which attempts to 
keep its readers posted on educational hap- 
penings in every corner of the country is 
the Journal of Education. 
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GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass 
THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocational 


efliciency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on firsthand measurements. 


To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 


material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish oppertunity 
for miking first-hand m>asurem nts, to deaw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fundamenta 
operations at the same time to give some useful iaformation. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 
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